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THE 
INTER 
NES IN 


COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. 
AND SCHOLARS EMPLOYED BY 
ITS PUBLICATION 


THE PI 
XIMI 
The printer of this celebrated Polyglot was a 

person named John Brocar, son of Arnold William 

Brocar, belonging to a family that became illus- 

trious in the annals of Castilian printing. Gomez 

mentions the names of both father and son: 

* Audivi Joannem Brocarium Compl. excussorem, 

Arnoldi Gulielmi Brocarii filium,” &c. (De Rebus 

gestis Francisci Ximenii, ed. Aleala, 1569, fol. 

38.) The family seem to have been resident in 

Alcala de Henares; but whether the father was a 

Spaniard by birth, or had been invited into Spain 

from Germany by Ximenes, I am unable to deter- 

mine. Can any of your readers give me some in- 
formation on the subject? The name “ Brocar”™ 
seems to be of German origin, though Mr. Pres- 
cott, in his History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
gives the name as if it were Italian— 
cario.” 

The names of the illustrious scholars connected 
with the Polyglot are thus given by Gomez : — 

“ Accersivit 
usque 
natione 


CARDINAL 
AND COMPILATION, 


“ Broc- 


(Ximenius) continud ad se homines utri- 
peritissimos, Demetrium Cretensem, 
Grecum; Antonium Nebrissensem; Lopidem 
Astunigam et Fernandum Pincianum, Grecarum litera- 
rum et latinarum professores; Alphonsum, medicum 
Complutensem; Paulum Coronellum; et Alphonsum 
Zamoram, hebrearum rerum consultissimos.” (Folio 37.) 


ilteraturz 


| them. 


| liotheca Hispana Nova (Matriti, 1783) ; 


Dr. Hefele, in his German Li ife of Cardinal 
Ximenes (ed. Tiibingen, 1851), gives the list a 
little different from that of Gomez : — 

“Die Manner, welchen er diese Arbeit anvertraute, 
waren der beriibmte oben genannte Aelius Antonius von 
Lebrija; der Grieche Demetrius Dukas aus Creta, von 
Ximenes zum Professor der griechischen Sprache nach 
Alcala berufen; der durch seine Streitigkeiten mit Eras- 
mus bekannte Lopez de Zuniga (Stunica oder Astunica), 
und der hoch-adelige Nunez de Guzman (Pintianus), 
Professor zu Alcala und Verfasser vieler Commentare 
iiber die Classiker. Diesen gesellte Ximenes drei ge- 
lehrte, zum Christenthum iibergetretene Juden bei, den 
Arzt Alphons von Alcala; den Paul Coronell aus Segovia; 
und den Alphons von Zamora, welcher insbesondere das 
hebriische Worterbuch und die Grammatik fiir das 
grosse Bibelwerk verfasste.” (P. 116, xii. Hauptstiick.) 

It would be very interesting to know the his- 
tory of these illustrious scholars. Where can it 
found? I am aware that Mr. Prescott has 
given a few short notices of some of them in his 
History of Ferdinand and Isabella. In Spain, 
Clemencin and Mujioz have, I believe, published 
valuable “illustrations” in the Memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of History, of the reign of Queen 
Isabella the Catholic, but I am unable to say 
whether the subject referred to is mentioned by 
Prescott also frequently refers to Nicolas 
Antonio's Bibliotheca Vetus, and also to his Bib- 
but un- 
fortunately I have not these works by me. 

Joun DALTon. 


1 
be 


Norwich, 


SUPPOSED LOST MANUSCRIPTS, 
THE COMPLUTENSIAN 


USED BY THE 
POLYGLOT. 


THE 
EDITORS O1 
The following 
William Green* by the 


addressed to the Rev. 
great Catholic rationalist 
critic, Alexander Geddes, LL.D., as it bears 
upon this interesting subject, is worth repro- 
ducing in “N. & Q.” Although it has been already 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazine,t it is pro- 
bably unknown to many of your readers. 

If the story of the burning of the “ membranas 
inutiles” be true, it is singular that Dr. Geddes’s 
correspondent did not mention it to him. If 
Geddes had heard of it when he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, he would certainly have mertioned 
1ti— 


letter 


“ London, July 26, 1787. 

“ Rey. Sir, 

“ Your Letter of the 23¢ I received yesterday in- 
closed in one from Mt Cubit of Norwich ; to whose care I 
shall direct this and a copy of my Ap pendix. 

“ There is little doubt but that there are many valu- 
able MSS. in the East, especially in Upper Egypt: but 
the great difficulty is to get free access to them; and 
even if that could be easily tataes, where is the man 

* Rector of Th ardin hom, co. Norfolk, late Fellow of 

lare-Hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1737, M.A, 1741. Died 
es ber 1794, Gent’s. Mag. vol. |xiy. pt. 11. p. 1060. 

+ Vol. xcii. pt. 1. p. 128. 








with abilities and resolution sufficient to undertake the 
expedition ? 

“ A collation of the Greek MSS. of the O. T. in Europe, 
is the first of my earthly wishes. Why are not men of 
letters men of fortune? Or why are not men of fortune 
men of letters? I have lately procured an exact catalogue 
of the MSS. at Vienna, which are 26 in number, and I 
daily expect one of those at Madrid. My friend there, 
has, at my request, been to explore the libraries at Al- 
cala; but could find none of the MSS. used by Ximenes 
in his Polyglott edition, except one Latin one of the 9th 
century, which I mean to have collated in particular 
passages. The same gentleman (a Canon of the Cana- 
ries) is now on a tour through the northern provinces 
of Spain, for the purpose of procuring me further in- 
formation of the same kind. 

“Dr. Hales, from Dublin, assures me that Bp. New- 
come’s Ezekiel is nearly completed ; and will soon appear. 
Dr. Goodinge at Leeds has been for some years labouring 
on the Pentateuch, and purposes to publish, in a short 
time, the first book. 

“ Although Michaélis’s version reads well in German, 
it would not at all do in an English dress. 
pear by far too free a paraphrase to ears so long accus- 
tomed to a servilely literal version. 

“TI shall be happy to hear from you when you have 
read the Appendix, and am ever, Dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
« A. GEDDES.” 


K. P. D. E. 


HIGHLAND LEGENDS UNPUBLISHED. 

I have endeavoured to give the following beautiful 
legend in a simple and appropriate metrical form—J. L. } 
THE VISION AT THE SHEEPFOLD; 

A LEGEND OF THE 
The night fell gloomy in the west ; — 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 
For snow clouds swept athwart the wold, 
As the Shepherd hied to the distant fold, 
To fetch a Lamb for the lykewake feast — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 


HIGHLANDS, 


Slowly the rustic gate swung wide,— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

When a Stranger of majestic mien, 

In vesture clad of a dazzling sheen, 

The wondering Shepherd stood beside — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

Serene his eyes, like stars of Night,— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

Dwelt on the Soul—and a voice was heard 

Sweet, as when tinkling leaves are stirred 

By breath of Summer, ere prime of light — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

* On the desolate moor, what dost thou here?”— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

“From the vigil of the Dead I come, 

Ere I lay my loved one in the tomb, 

To fetch a Lamb for the funeral cheer” — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

“Twelve moons agone, the Mother mild,” — 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 
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| “Kissed four sweet Bairns, with locks of gold ; 


It would ap- | 


And now the last lies stark and cold, 
Yet smiling, as her dead Mother smiled " — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 


“ And are there murmurs and wild alarms,”"— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

“When the Lamb is snatched from the mother’s 

side?” 

“ Oh, the Sheep resist not,” he replied ;' 

“ And the Lamb lies passive in my arms,”— 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

“ How different, when a Lamb I bear,”"— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

“ From mine own fold to a home of rest ; 

The Sheep, impatient, and sore distrest, 

Fill mine ears with murmurings there,”— 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

Softly closed, without hand, the gate,— 
Alone, alone, how sad to he! 

The Vision was gone ; but the Shepherd Leard, 

And felt in his Soul it was the Lord ; 

Bidding him trust, and love, and wait — 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

Long years that lykewake feast is o’er,— 
Alone, alone, how sad to be! 

The grass is tall on the last-made grave ; 

But the hand that smites will also save, 

And He who taketh will restore,— 
Dear Saviour, Jesus, pity me! 

In the pleasant Land, where sorrows cease,— 
Alone, alone, no more to be! 


| By crystal streams, along flowery meads, 





His Flock the heavenly Shepherd leads, 
To dwell for ever in joy and peace, — 
Dear Saviour, Thou wilt pity me! 


Dublin. 


WENTWORTH LETTERS. 

I send you transcripts of two original letters, in 
my possession, from Sir William Wentworth to 
John Wentworth, Esq., of Woolley Park, in 1678, 
which I thought might be worthy of a place in 
“N. & Q.” Sir William was of the Stainborough 
branch of Wentworths ; lived at North Gate Head, 
in Wakefield ; was a privy councillor in Ireland ; 
was sheriff of Yorkshire in 24 Charles II.; died 
in July, 1693. The letters relate to business 
about the Alburgh election, of which Mr. John 
was possessor. 

“29 June, ’78. 
“ Deare S*, 

“ ] just now spoake with S* John, who telled me that 
Mr Simpson spoake with him from M* Wortley, to tel 
him that he had persuaded him that great men did 
oppose him, and that he nether should be elected nor 
returned euer, nor should Mt Wentworth: so that he bid 
him tel St John he did decline it. I wish I had spoake 
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with S* John before, for now he doth not absolutely say 
that Adams shall be absent, but that he will indeuor 
to perswaid him, and hopes to doe it; and saith he 
said noe more to St Philip, now y* are sure that my 
Cosen shall be returned and not the other. He saith 
my Lord Treasorer hath writ to y* allso; now the 
Sherife wil lose noe fauor, and all will goe well, that 
you shall and doe every thing y" owne way: haue as 
many Electors as you please, only he must haue y" letter 
before this be done; and, therfor, write to me by the 
first post, that he shall not be molested; and as svon as 
he seeth y* letter he wil desist, as he designed this day 
ser Now he goes downe upon Fryday, he designes 
rsday senit for the day; but if he gites vy" answer 
then before, I hope to receive it on Fryday. 1 feare the 
post; may be we shall heare sooner, 








“ Yr most affectionate 
*“Cosen and seruant, 
“W. WEentworTn. 

(Seal in red wax, with the 

Wentworth arms.) 
“ For John Wentworth, Esq., 

of Wolley. 
“ Let this goe to Mt Wheall 


T 


v of Wakefield, to goe to 
Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 


Frank.” 

“14 June, ’78. 

“ St,—Because I am resolued not to mention one word of 
this business when I see y* to-morrow evening, I thinke 
I ought here to vindicate this my acting; and to show 
my intentions was only to serue y¥, I doe here assure 
vo" againe that the cause can not be tryed the next 
weak for as ther is causes and actes same to be 
tryed before, yett one of w*® causes was 14 dayes, from 
the first day to the last, before ended, and Shresbury 

: so that if my cosen would not haue paved the 
charges of the coach 1 would; but his next letters wil 
cleare this, at least y* wil find it, or else I shall not looke 
yin the face. The next and chief reason they should 
not heue gone up is, that since over maney doe concerne 
themselves, as it is a good cause, so if St John had not 
one voyce, and all the bribery in the world prouved 
against him, he would carry it this session, and so wil 
the Moonday letters tel y*: for as all this 179 will be to 
«Man against y¥, if so, of the 166 ther wil not be left in 
towne 140 by to-morrow sennit; so that I made this 
hast that, having such good excuses of the writt upon St 
Solomons being outed, might cause them 
ng of it; and ther has time and quickness, and 












caus 











between my Cosen and St Tho* Mal’, and St Thomases 
Peticdn coming to be tryed first, y* leases being good and 
the princes not concerned, y* cause would come easily; 
then this Peticon being deliuered the day after, would 
come to hearing, after ayd, be assuredly carried. This 
being so prudent and rationell, I dare appeall to all the 
world, nay y’rselfe when out of passion, if y* had bene a 
nere parent I could haue advised better, and kept up a 
good right from perishing by rashness. This did cheifly 
put me to the Charges of this Jurney by the Advice of 
good friends, and I would not faile (to the best of my 
skill) to have preserved y* right; we, if not the best, I 
ca! God to Witness so thought by him, who is, alls-ought 
not vet understood, 
“ Y° most faithful, 
“ And-humble seruant, 
“W. Wentwortn. 

“IT sent Harmon to Yorke last night to see y™ wit- 
nesses, and to see my cosen, Wood. My humble seruice 
to my Cozen and the ladys. It is this Ruissel Wentworth 


to stay the | 
| served to protect the virtue of their wives and 
e ther the next session, the cause would be tryed | 
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offices to me; but I shall beare the point to y* in short 
time. Til then I do not blame y*, by noe meanes. 

“ For John Wentworth, Esq., 

of Wolley.” 
(Seal in black wax, with the 
Wentworth arms.) 
Georce WENTWoRTH. 
Woolley Park. 


CRINOLINE AT PARIS, 1728. 


In the writings of the last century we meet 
with frequent allusions to the fashion then, as 
now, prevalent among the ladies, of wearing hoops. 
But in no passage, I think, is the said fashion placed 
in a more ridiculous light than in the following : — 

“ On ne croirait jamais que le Cardinal a été embarassé 
par rapport aux paniers que les femmes portent sous 
leurs jupes pour les rendre larges et évasées. Ils sont si 
amples qu’en s’asseyant cela pousse les baleines, et fait 
un écart étonnant, en sorte qu’on a été obligé de faire 
faire des fauteuils expres. I] ne peut pas tenir plus de 


| trois femmes dans les loges des spectacles, pour qu’elles y 


| cherait d’étre incommodeée. 


soient un peu & leur aise. Cette mode est devenue ex~- 
travagante, comme tout qui est extreme, de maniére que 
les princesses étant assises & cété de la reine, leurs jupes, 
qui remontaient, cachaient celle de Ja reine. Cela a paru 
impertinent; mais le réméde était difficile, et & force de 
réver, le Cardinal a trouvé qu’il y aurait toujours un 
fautenil vide de chaque cété de la reine, ce qui l’empé- 
On a pris pour prétexte que 
ces fauteuils étaient pour Mesdames de France.” 

A little farther on: — 

“ L’histoire des paniers a eu des suites. Comme il y a 
eu de la distinction entre la reine et les princesses du 


| sang, celles-ci ont voulu en avoir avec les duchesses, et 


de fait elles ont obtenu un tabouret vide entre elles. Cela 


| a fort piqué les ducs, et il a couru, en cour, un écrit 


trés-vif et trés-injurienx contre les princes du sang, qui a 
été brulé par la main da bourreau,” etc.—Barbier, Journal 


| du Régne de Louis XV., i. 272-4. 


| 


The men of the last century pleased themselves 
with the notion that these hooped petticoats 


dauchters; but the husbands and fathers of the 
present age might exclaim, on the contrary,— 
“ Oft have we known that sevenfold fence to fail; 

Though stiff with hoops, and armed with ribs of 

whale.” — Pope. 

It is recorded of crinoline, that it once saved 
the life or honour (perhaps both) of a youthful 
empress, who sought refuge, within its circum- 
ference, from the violence of an insurgent mob. 
(Kelly's History of Russia, i. 198, chap. xvi.) 


N. D 


Hlinor Aotes. 
Matuew Rem, Enxcraver.—In Bryan's Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, Stanley's edi- 
tion, 1858 (p. 625), there appears the following 


that hath prepossed us. God forgive him all his ill short notice : — 
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“ Mathew Rem, a German engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1635. According to Professor Christ, he 
engraved the plates for L’ Architecture de Furttenbach. 
He usually marked his prints with the initials of his 
name.” 
name is, in reality, Rembold. 
“Campan’ pinxit, Matha’ Rembold’ eri incidit,” 
forms part of an inscription at the foot of the 
frontispiece, containing a portrait of the author, 
prefixed to the Ulm edition of Furttenbach’s 
Architecture, 1635. Other plates in the same book 
are signed “ M. Rem.” and “M. Remb.,” as well 
as “M. R.” 

Having carefully examined the copy (in our 
Public Library), which has led to the present 
Note, and the authority being so unimpeachable, 
I think it worth while to draw attention to this 


The engraver's 


error in Bryan's useful compilation ; possessors of 


copies of which may easily rectify the incorrect- 

ness, and add the engraver’s name in full, as it 

should be, according to the particulars now fur- 

nished. Siema-Tav. 
Cape Town, S. Africa. 


Lock Inscription. — Inscription on a lock of 
the seventeenth century :— 
“If had y° gift of tongue, 
I would declare, and do no wrong, 
Who they are yt com by stealth, 
To impare my Ladv’s wealth. 
«“ Joun WILKEs, 
“De Birmingham, fecit.” 
Atheneum, 1847, p. 863. 


K. P. D. E. 


Wickuirre. —In 1861, at a meeting of the 
Leicester Architectural and Archeological So- 
ciety, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, to the distress of many, 
read a paper showing that all the supposed relics 
of this eminent preacher were spurious, and of a 
much later date. The following extract com- 
pletely justifies his anticipations. In the course 
of the observations, he said: “ This church (of 
Lutterworth) contains a variety of articles, which 
for years past, [ know not how many, have been 
regarded as relics of Wycliffe.” The following 
extract will decide the year since which the ar- 
ticles must have been introduced : — 

“ 1684, May 27. Over the hills by Daventry, a large 
market-town, to Lutterworth, where the famous Wickliff 
Was parson, anno Dom, 1384, whose picture we see in 
the town, but no memorial in the church.” — Diary of 
Ralph Thoresby, 8vo, London, 1830, ii. 430. 

Wyatt Parwortns. 


Tue Tempiars AND THEIR CuristmAs REvVELS 
in 1627.—The author of the Reign of King 
Charles (London, 1655), has the following short 
Christmas tale about “a fray in Fleet Street,” in 
which the Templars were interested. Under date 
of 1627, the said writer says : — 

“ That Christmas the Temple Sparks had enstalled a 
Lieutenant, a thing we country folk call a Lord of Misrule. 


This Lieutenant had on Twelfth Eve, late in the night, 


sent out to collect his rents in Ramme Alley and Fleet 
Street, limiting five shillings to every house. At everv 
door they winded their Temple-horn; and if it procured 
not entrance at the second blast or summons, the word 
of command was then ‘Give fire, Gunner.’ This gunner 
was a robustious Vulcan, and his engine a mighty smith’s 
hammer. The next morning, the Lord Mayor of London 
was made acquainted therewith, and promised to be with 
them the next night; commanding all that ward, and 
also the watch, to attend him with their Halberds. At 
the hour prefixt, the Lord Mayor with his train marched 
up in martial equipage to Ramme Alley. Out came the 
Lieutenant with his suit of Gallants, all armed in cuerpo. 
One of the Halberdiers bad the Lieutenant come to my 
Lord Mayor. ‘ No,’ said the Lieutenant, ‘let the Lord 
Mayor come to me.’ But this controversy was soon 
ended, they advancing each to other till they met half- 
way; then one of the Halberdiers reproved the Lieuten- 
ant for standing covered before the Lord Mayor. The 
Lieutenant gave so crosse an answer, as it begat as crosse 
i blow; which the Gentlemen not brooking, began to 
lay about them: but, in fine, the Lieutenant was knockt 
down and sore wounded, and the Halberdiers had the 
better of the swords. The Lord Mayor being thus mas- 
ter of the field, took the Lieutenant and haled rather than 
led him to the Counter, and with indignation thrust him 





in at the prison gate; where he lay till the Attorney- 
(;eneral mediated for his enlargement, which the Lord 
Mayor granted, upon condition he should submit and 


acknowledge his fault. The Lieutenant readily embraced 
the motion; and the next day, performing the condition, 
so ended this Christmas Game.” 

B. H. C. 


Earty Mention or Orn Wetis.—The remark- 
able oil wells which have been lately discovered 
in America, are not, we may presume, the only 
ones inexistence. Strabo, in his Geography (book 
ii, part ii.), thus refers to one in Northern Asia :— 

“Tt is said that in digging near the river Ochus, a 
spring of oil was discovered. It is probable that as cer- 
tain nitrous, astringent, and sulphurous fluids permeate 
the earth, greasy fluids may (also) be found; but the 
rarity of their occurrence makes their existence almost 
doubtful.” 

R. F. 


Vatve or Foreign Decrees. — Have the 
holders of foreign degrees any kind of legal! right 
to use such titles in this country, when granted, as 
they usually are, dignitatis causa. I extract the 
following from an original letter of Dr. Adam 
Smith to Dr. Cullen, and dated London, Sept. 
20th, 1774, in consequence (as it appears to me) 
of its extremely striking adaptation to existing 
circumstances, apposite, more especially, perhaps, 
to the noble and god-like profession of medicine, 
heterodoxy and orthodoxy being, in a medical 
sense, charmingly well fitted : — 

“ All Universities were ecclesiastical establishments 
and under the immediate protection of the Pope: a Doc- 
tor’s degree from any one of them gave, ai/ over Christen- 
dom, the same privileges, or nearly so, which a degree 
from any other could have given; and the respect which 
is at this day paid to foreign degrees, even in Protestant 
countries, must be entirely regarded as a relic of homage 
to the sovereign author of titles—the supreme head of 
the Catholic Church, the pontific Bishop of Rome! This 
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! 
facility of obtaining a Doctor's degree is useful; and I | 
deny that it is hurtful in any way to the public. It 
serves as a corrective for what would otherwise speedily 
grow up to be a most intolerable nuisance; viz. the 
bigoted and exclusive corporation spirit! Real honour is | 
most effectually supported by resting upon liberal princi- | 
ples, good sense and sound discretion being those desir- 
able qualities, for which no examination can give any — 
the slightest security at all; and when a man has 
learned his lesson of life well, it surely can be of small | 
moment where, or from whom, he has learned it.” 

Quite so! Who cares a rap for mere conven- 
tional location, or desires to have his feet for ever 
ensnared in the wily and restrictive fetters of a 
corporation cunning ?—nay, rather, is not the art 
of healing a pure and intuitive Dei donum, alike 
independent of time or place, and alone to be 
practised as it should be Pro Amore Der? 


Queries, 

Tue Encutsu Arg, 1588.— In 1588 appeared a 
pamphlet, by W. R., called The English Ape, of 
which the full title will be found in the new edi- 
tion of Lowndes, under the initials of the author. 
It seems to have been rather popular for a time, 
and two editions were printed in the same year. 
One of these purports to be “ printed by Robert 
Robinson for Richard Jones, and are to be sold,” 
&c.; a copy is among Malone’s books at Oxford. 
The second, or, indeed, it may be the first (as it is 
impossible to ascertain the priority), has at the 
foot of the titlepage, “ At London. Printed by 
Robert Robinson, dwelling in Feter Lane, neere 
Holborne.” Of this impression or issue (as it 
may, perhaps, be), a copy is in private hands; 
and the title page is among Bagford’s singular 
collections (Harl. MS., 5019). What I wish to 
point out is, that in Mr. Cotiier’s very interest- 
ing “Extracts from the Registers of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company ” (“N. & Q.,” 2™ S. xii. 3, ef 
seq.), there is no mention of any license of the 
English Ape, either to Robinson or Jones, and I 
should therefore like to know whether the book 
was really entered, or whether it is allowable to 
presume that it was printed without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the company? Perhaps, at 
his leisure, Mr. Collier will oblige me with this 
piece of information. W. Carew Hazuirr. 


Names or Anaio-Saxon Gops. — At p. 124 of 
the late Earl of Ellesmere’s Guide to Northern 
Archeology, I find it stated that the volume for 
1846 of the Transactions of ihe Society of Northern 
Antiquaries, contains, inter alia, 

“ A fragment of an alliterative Anglo-Saxon homily, in 
which are named some of the heathen deities of the North, 
taken from a Codex in the British Museum.” 

Has this fragment been published in England ? 
If so, in what publication? What are the names 
of the gods so given in it ? C. 
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Best Famiry.—Can any of your readers inform 
me who is the present representative of the Bests 
of Allington Castle, in the county of Kent? Ac- 
cording to the Visitation of Kent [by Philipott] 
in 1619, John Best, of Allington Castle, the son 
of Richard Best of Bibrook, by Dorothy his wife, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Barrow of Hinx- 
hill, in the county of Kent, had numerous issue 
by his two wives, Anne, daughter of Laurence 
Brooke of Horton Monachorum, and Anne, 
daughter of Reginald Knatchbull of Saltwood 
Castle. His eldest son John was of the age of 
seventeen years at the time of Philipott’s Visi- 
tation. 

The arms of Best and Barrow, quarterly, are 
tricked at the commencement of the pedigree. 
am unable to ascertain when, and by whom, the 


| Best and Barrow arms were granted. 


A copy of these grants in extenso would be 
much esteemed. J.J. H. 


Tue Canons or 1640.—I have a ec py of the 
original edition of these Canons, which, it is well 
known, were authorised by the king, and soon after 
abolished by the parliament. A publication so 
curious must have some bibliographical history, 
and my object in writing this Note is to ask 
where I can find any account of subsequent edi- 


tions. I have looked in Watt, and only trace an 
edition of 1641. B. H. C. 
“ Crara Cuester,” Etc. — There was published 


at Edinburgh in 1823, by Oliver and Boyd, Clura 
Chester; a poem, by the author of tome, and 
The Vale of Chamouni. I gather from the poet's 
lively introduction, that he was a rambling soldier 
and engaged in the disastrous expedition to 
Buenos Ayres in 1807. Is his name known to 
any correspondent ? J. O. 


CrowLe anp Lowtner. — George Crowle of 
Hull is said to have married a Lowther of Swil- 
lington. I should be glad of more definite infor- 


mation. C. J. R. 


Oricin or Crockxets.—In Sir Christopher 
Wren’s report to the Bishop of Rochester on 
the state of Westminster Abbey, printed in the 
Parentalia, p. 296, &c., he describes the spire he 
intended to have placed on the central tower, and 
says :— 

“The angles of pyramids [7. e. spires] in Gothic archi- 
tecture were usually enriched with the flower the bota- 
nists call which is a proper form to help 
workmen to ascend on the outside to amend any defects, 
without raising large scaffolds upon every slight occa- 
sion,” 


calceolus, 


Is there any ground for these statements? Sir 
Christopher was not a man to make assertions 
without sound reasons; and it is said, particularly 
by the Freemasons, that he carefully preserved 
all the traditions of the old builders. The early 
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crockets certainly have no resemblance to this 
flower, though those of later date, which bulge so 
much, are not unlike to one cut in half when just 
breaking open. If the latter assertion be true, it 
will afford another proof of the desire of the 


Gothic architects to make all their detail and | 


even their ornaments useful. I think I have 
heard of a man at Newcastle who used to ascend 
spires by the help of the crockets, to put the 
weather-cocks in order. Can any of your readers 
give me an account of the fact? A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Diminvutive Cross-LeGccep Ficures. — In Dr. 
Stukeley'’s Itinerary, vol. i. p. 74, on his visit to 
Tenbury, in Worcestershire, he describes — 

“A niche in the chancel there, containing a figure a 
yard long, of a child of Lord Arundel of Sutton, as they 
say, dressed like a knight and cross-legged.” 

Nash gives a fuller description : — 

“Under an arch in the north wall of the chancel, 
somewhat raised from the ground, is the figure of a child 


“ Habes lector candide fortiss. ac invictis. Ducis Draeck 
ad vivum imaginem, qui isto terrarum orbe duorum an- 
norum et mensium decem spatio zephyris faventibus 
circumducto, Angliam sedes proprias 4 Cal. Octobris, anno 
apartu virginis 1580, revisit, cum antea portu solvisset 
Id. Decemb. anno 1577. 

“Le vray portraict du cappitaine Draeck, lequel a 
circuit toute la terre en trois années, moins deux-mois et 
17 jours. Il partit du royaulme d’Angleterre le 13 de 
Decembre, 1577, et fist son rétour audict royaulme le 
26 jour de Sept. 1580. Ad amplissimum et illust. viruam 
D.D. Edoardum Staffart apud Henr. 3 Christ. Franc. 
Regem legatum D.S. observantiss. Jo. Rabel pinxit; 


| Thomas de Leu sculpsit, et excudit a Paris.” 


in compleat armour and a surcoat; between his hands, | 


which are raised on the breast, a large heart; his legs 
crossed, and at his feet a talbot.” 


The church at Tenbury has suffered much 
from modern innovations. Several of its ancient 
monuments are literally incased in pews, and 
mutilated to accommodate their size to these 
erections of later times; but happily this beautiful 
little figure remains nearly perfect under its 
canopied niche. Except the conjecture men- 
tioned by Stukeley, no record of its history has 
reached us. In alate number of the Archeolog. 
Journal, there is an account of a diminutive figure 
at Abbey Dore, which the writer supposes to 
have been erected over the heart of Bishop Bru- 
ton. Nash alludes to a similar monument he had 
heard of at Maypowder in Dorset. 

What is the supposed history of this remark- 


able class of tombs? They cannot, in the Abbey | 


Dore case, represent children; and the armour 
forbids the supposition in this beautiful example 
at Tenbury. 

Are there many other instances of these dimi- 
nutive figures in England? ‘The church at Ten- 
bury is about to be restored, and I trust this, its 
far most interesting feature, will receive the 
careful attention of the architect. 

Tuos. E, Winninoron. 


Sir Francis Draxe.—Can any of your readers 
furnish a list of authentic portraits of this great 
naval commander? I am desirous of knowing 
where existed the original which De Leu en- 
graved, and which has this inscription encircling 
it:— 

o aaa Drake nobilissimus eques Anglia An° at. 
sue 40, 


Underneath the following lines : — 


In this portrait Drake is represented with 
deeply furrowed lines on the forehead, having 
curling hair, but very thin at the temples, with a 
mouth evincing much determination, giving the 
idea of a weather-beaten sea-captain. 

A very similar portrait, at least as to the cos- 
tume, is prefixed to the expedition of 1585, 
printed at Leyden, 1588 ; the engraver is marked 
there as “ Paulus de la Houue excudit.” 

So much doubt has been thrown upon portraits 
engraved by Dutch artists, who are known in 
many instances to have made a plate serve for 
likenesses of more than one individual by some 


| slight alterations, that I feel desirous of ascer- 


taining how far reliance may be placed upon this 
identical portrait, which is among the Rawlinson 
MSS. at Oxford. ABRACADABRA. 


“Tue Fretrrun Lapy.”—I have in my pos- 
session an unfinished miniature by Cooper, on the 
back of which is written, in a contemporary hand, 
“The Fretful Lady.” I have not been able to 
find, in any memoirs of the time, mention made 
of a person with this sobriquet. 

Could any of your readers inform me who 
“The Fretful Lady” might be? C. S. 


Ketp.— In the North Riding of Yorkshire the 
word Ke/d, meaning a well, is commonly found in 
the name of a spring of water, but always fol- 
lowed by well. Thus in Manfield parish, is Zady- 
held-well; in Scorton, Cuddy- (i. e. Cuthbert) 
keld-well; and at the south-west corner of Mid- 
dleham Moor, Wray-kheld-well. When did the 
word keld become obsolete, or (in other words) 
what is the latest period at which held is found 
without the adjunct well? G. O. W. 


Bisnor Ken. — Ken's Manual of Prayers for 
the Use of the Winchester Scholars, with the Three 
Hymns. Can any of your correspondents kindly 
inform me whether there were any editions of the 
above published between 1705 and 1712? And 
if so, the different dates? There is a considerable 
variation in the text of the Morning, Evening, and 
Midnight Hymns in the edition of 1712, as com- 
pared with the editions of 1697, 1700, and 1705, 
which are all alike; and as Ken died in 1710 
[1711], the writer is wishful to know when the 
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alterations were made ? 
in Ken's lifetime, by whom was the text altered ? 
In The Life of Bishop Ken, by a Layman, 1854, the 
“Three Hymns” are given exactly as in the 
earlier editions of the Manual, 1697, 1700, and 
1705 ; but other modern editions } print the hymns 
from the 1712 and later editions.* ss @ 


Escutcueon or Louis XIV. — Mr. Mathew 
Lumsden’s editor, in his entertaining introduction 
to the Genealogy of the House of Forbes, says, 
apropos of people not being too vain of their 
descent, “ Even Louis XIV. in all his glory had 
a blank, or, as heralds call it, a window, in his 
seutcheon.” Was this the case? and through 
what line of his descent did the window come ? 

z=. @. 


Leicester Fretps. — Your correspondent Dr. 
Rimpavutt, who appears to have the works on 
this locality at hand, can perbaps readily inform 
me where the house was, or is, situate, that was 
built for Sir Philip Parker Long about 1730. 

Wed 

MeENANDER’s Wirt. — 


“The Roman imitation, combined with the numerous 
and sometimes considerable fragments, are sufficient to 
give us a clear conception of a comedy of Menander, in 
its general plan and in its details. 
sessed the peculiar talents requisite for such a task, and 
had acquired by study the acquaintance with the Greek 
language, and the Attic subtlety of expression necessary 
for the execution of it, might without much difficulty 
restore a piece of Menander’s so as to replace the lost ori- 
ginal.” 
Greece, p. 439. London, 1847. 

“ Did the Greeks, and, above all, the unsteady and im- 
pulsive Athenians, permit the decorum which art demands 
to quench, or even unduly to damp, the genuine fire of 
passion? We think not; and among our reasons for ques- 
tioning the grounds of this assertion are the entire play 
of the Bacchanals, the rapid movements and almost modern 
variety of the Rhesus, the intense interest attendant on 
the evolutions of King (®dipus, the passion of Medea — a 
fable suited to every stage and to every nation —and, 
lastly, those transcendant scenes in the second half of the 
Agamemnon, from the moment when the King of Men is 
drawn on in his chariot to that in which the Chorus and 
the guilty pair, Agisthus and Clytemnestra, hurl defi- 
ance at each other, The scholar requires not any re- 
miniscence of these scenes, or of the suspense and solemn 
agony of Electra, of Antigone, of the opening and the 
closing acts of the Eumenides, or of the superhuman woe 

[* We may as well state > that since » the second edition 
of The Life of Bishop Ken, by a Layman, 1854, was pub- 
lished, the British Museum has been presented with a 
copy of the first edition of Ken’s Manual, 12mo, 1674, 
which does not appear to have been.seen by Mr. Ander- 
don when he wrote his admirable work. The reading of 
the title-page varies from the entry as quoted by him 
(at p. 107, edit. 1854), from Robert Clavel’s Catal logue. 
It reads as follows: A Manual of Prayers for the Use of 
the Scholars of Winchester Colledge a ‘of William of 
Wykeham}. London, Printed for John Martyn, 1674. 
Pp. 69, The Three Hymns are found for the first time in 
the seventh edition, 1700.—Ep. } 


A person who pos- | 


— Miiller’s History of the Literature of Auxcient 
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If they were not made | and endurance of Prometheus. If, after these instances 


have been fairly weighed and adjudicated upon, without 
reference to the very different genius of the modern 
drama, they shall be pronounced wanting in passion, 
there will then be room and pretext for asking whether 
Aristophanes possessed humour or Menander wit?” — 
Saturday Review, Sept. 6, 1862, p. 282. 

Public admiration, and the testimony of sound 
judges, who had read his works, forbid us to dis- 
= Menander’s excellence. What evidence have 

e of his wit ? Firzuorxkins. 

Garrick Club. 


PAMMENT-BRICK. — This word occurs in several 
old books on building. What is its meaning ? 


A. R. I. B. 


Pitcarrney Lawsvuit.—A Mr. Grant, a Scotch 
lawyer, managed this “ famous lawsuit” during the 
last century. What was the case, and who was 
Mr. Grant ? x. Oo. 


Rient or creating Baronets. — The first 
Earl of Stirling had peculiar privileges conferred 
upon him by James and Charles in connection 
with the colony of Nova Scotia, which he es- 
tablished and governed. The late claimant of the 
earldom created Thos. Christopher Banks, the 
genealogical writer, a Baronet of Nova Scotia. 
I desire to know whether the power to do so was 
ever extended to the first earl; or whether 
similar power has at any time been exercised by 
a subject? Where is Banks's patent ! ? its date, 
&e.? And is his the only known instance ? 

S. T. 

Stamina. — How came this word to be used 
to denote healthy vigour, or strength of consti- 
tution? Always, too, as a singular noun? One 
chiefly hears the word, I think, from people of a 
certain age, and it seems to be rather going out 
of fashion. I had often observed that one never 
found the term used by medical writers; but—no 
rule without an exception—and in the British 
and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review for Octo- 
ber of this year (p. 286), the English are said to 
be superior to the Russians in stamina. A botanist 
may truly describe one flower as having more 
stamina than another; but how can this be asserted 
of a human being ? JAYDEE. 


Jupce Srreer. — Nash, the historian of Wor- 
cestershire, states that Sir Thomas Street, to 
whom there is a marble monument, with eulogis- 
tic inscription, in Worcester Cathedral, erected by 
Edward Combe, had a granddaughter living about 
the year 1749. Sir Thomas Street married Pene- 
lope, daughter and co-heiress of Sir Rowland 
Berkeley of Cotheridge, but by her had no family. 
Can any of your rea aders inform me if he had a 
wife before this marriage; and if so, who the 


lady was ? M. N. 
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“ AnD SHALL TRELAWNY DIE ?”—Would C.J. P. 
be so good as to give, per “ N. & Q.,” a copy of 
the nursery version of “ Shall Trelawny die” 
which he says still exists at Bristol ? SS 


Taxine Time py THE Foretock.— Having been 
requested, by the Rev. J. Erskine Clarke, to design 

a drawing wherewith to illustrate an editorial 
aneren the above subject in The Parish Maga- 
zine for January, 1863; and also being asked, 
“ What was the origin of this proverbial saying ?” 
and being unable to reply thereto, except to plead 
ignorance, I very naturally turned to that invalu- 
able repertory of knowledge, “ N. & Q.,” feeling 
sure that it would enlighten our ignorance. But, 
although receiving the valuable aid of the two 
General Indices to the two series, I cannot find 
the slightest reference to, or mention of, the above 
saying; and nothing nearer to it (by way of illus- 
tration) than the discussion on the hexameter 
verse, 7 te: capillata,” &e. (1* S. i. 427; iii. 
8, 43, 92, 124, 140, 286; 2™'S. vi. 290.) Neither 
is it given in Kelly's Proverbs of all Nations (2nd 
ed., 1861). Nor can I find it mentioned in such 
books as Hone’s Every-day and Table Books, 
Chambers’s Book of Days, ‘Taylor's Old Sayings, 
Martyndale's Calendar of Popular Customs, &e. I 
therefore now beg to ask, in these pages, the fol- 
lowing questions : — What was the origin of the 
above saying? by what early writers has it been 
used ? Cutupert Bepe. 


Str Curistopner Wren AND THE LaApres. — 
In the Parentalia (p. 211) is a letter from France, 
in which Wren complains, — 

“ The women, as they make here the language and 
the fashions, and meddle with politics and philosophy, so 
they sway also in architecture. Works of filgrand and 
little trinkets are in great vogue, but buildings ought 
certainly to have the attribute of eternal.” 

In a letter to the Commissioners for building 
St. Paul's, who had desired to have an orna- 
mented balustrade at the top, he says : — 

“ T take leave first to declare I never designed a balus- 
trade. Ladies think nothing well without an edging. 
should have gladly complied with the vulgar taste, but 
I suspended for the reasons following.” 

Are these merely general remarks, or are they 
pointed at any person in particular ? The tone of 
the last document would lead us to suppose the 
latter. By “filgrand” probably what we call 
“ filagree” is meant. Is this word to be found 
in any other author ? A. A. 


Queries with Answers. 


Ancrent LAND-TENURE. — Some years ago cir- 
cumstances brought me acquainted with the con- 
stitution of a parish in Cambridgeshire, that of 


Over, near St. Ives, the character of which —as I 
was no antiquary-—appeared to me not a little 
remarkable. I have since met with a somewhat 
similar example in the Archeological Journal; 
but whether the case of Over deserves further in- 
quiry, I leave to your readers to determine. To 
enable them to judge, I will state as much of it as 
remains in my memory. 

The parish or manor mainly consisted of three 
large tracts, all unenclosed. ‘The first, arable, 
was required, by custom, to be cultivated in each 
year in one stated kind of crop. The second, also 
arable, might be cropped according to the various 
owners’ pleasure. ‘The third, a vast open pasture, 
owned in various and rather small portions, which 
were cut yearly by each owner for hay; but the 
whole grazed as common of pasture by the cattle 
of all the commoners between appointed days. 

There were besides ancient homesteads, or sites 
of such, each conferring a right of common. The 
number I forget; it was some multiple of 4,— 
say 48,—and there were also just as many ancient 
enclosures, 4 acres each of old pasture, as there 
were common rights; that is, on this supposition, 


| 48 of such enclosures, apparently indicating an 


ancient allocation of 4 enclosed acres to each 
family of original settlers. If so, a proportionate 
allotment to each in the arable fields also might 
be presumed ; but changes of ownership may well 
have prevented its detection at the present day. 

A remarkable peculiarity existed in some of the 
unenclosed pasture ownerships : a defined portion 
would interchange yearly with another portion ; 
that is, the property in each, of each of the two 
owners (being in fact the right to cut hay) would 
shift from one owner to the other in yearly alterna- 
tions. Thus, if A. mowed Whiteacre this year, 
and B. Blackacre ; next year A. would cut Black- 
acre, and B. Whiteacre, the interchange being 
always between the same two portions ; “and this 
singular ownership being of a freehold, or at least, 
a heritable nature. 

There was as usual a Lord of the Manor, and 
a number of officers were appointed yearly in 
the Manor Court, such as a pinner, a hay-ward, 
&c. An enclosure act swept away this state of 
things some years back, and all evidence of it is 
on the point of perishing; but if any of your 
readers resident near Over would desire to inves- 
tigate and record the facts more exactly, I could 
direct them to certain quarters where the mate- 
rials might be found. H. G. 


[In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, 
the system of “Common Field” very generally pre- 
vailed. The lands, exclusive of the demesne lands, were 
frequently divided into three portions: “ Trinity Fields,” 
one fallow, and the other two in succession crops. These 
were apportioned respectively among the tenants of the 
manor, presenting the appearance of one open field di- 
vided into three strips; sometimes the division was into 
two strips only. 
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Mr. Morgan in his England under the Norman Occupa- 
tion, p. 87, observes : — 

“The system of ‘common field is so nearly obsolete, 
that it may be well to insert a few descriptions of unen- 
closed parishes from the Reports to the Board of Agricul- 
ture. It may seem a long step to pass from the reign of 
Henry III. to the reign of George IIL, and yet Mr. 
Delisle assures us that there was little advance or change 
of any kind in Norman agriculture in the course of eight 
centuries, aud I fear that as much might be said of 
England ...... During the last vears of the last cen- 
tury, the parish of Stewkley afforded the best example 
in Buckinghamshire of the open field system of culti 
vation. Stewkley was then a village of farmers and 
labourers upon an eminence, environed by three extended 
fields; the one fallow, the second wheat, and the third 
beans; and the main roads running through the fields 
could not be readily distinguished by a stranger from the 
driftways leading to the different properties. 

Nothing is more common in feoffments of the thirteenth, 
Svartecnth , and fifteenth centuries, than to find the land 
the subject of the feoffment, described as lying in 
“campo” (i. e. the “common field”) or “ campis,” Xc., 
A. or B. (naming the parish) with its particular abut- 
ments, as separating the portion of one owner from that 
of another, specifically set out. } 


Oxpe’s “ AcquiTat on PurGATION oF EpWARDE 
tHe VI.” erc. — In Mr. James 
Books printed in England, prior to the Year MDC., 
in the Library of the King’s Inns, Dublin (1858), 
p- 14, I find the following entry : — 

“Olde (John). The acquital or purgation of the moost 
catholyke christen prince, Edwarde the VI. Kyng of Eng- 
lande, Fraunce, and Irelande, &c., and of the Churche of 
England refourmed and gouerned vnder hym, agaynst al 
suche as blasphemously and traitorously infame hym or 
the sayd church, of heresie or sedicion. [ By John Olde. } 


E mprinted at Waterford, the 7 daye of Nouembre, 1055. 
So. 


Will you oblige me with a few particulars of 


this volume, which, as stated in Lowndes’ Bibdlio- 
grapher’'s Manual (Bohn’s ed.), p. 1721, is the 
work of John Bale, and is “supposed to be the 
second book printed in Ireland?” I have never 
seen acopy. May I likewise ask what is the title, 
and what the date, of the first book printed in Ire- 
land ? ABBA. 


[ The . Acquital or Purgation ge moost Catholyke Chris- 
ten Prince, Edwarde the VI. by John Olde, may be con- 
sidered as a defence of the Refeeed Catholic Faith, and 
the writing of this work was occasioned from the preachers 
of England in Queen Mary’s time, in their sermons at 
St. Paul’s Cross, and in other pulpits, * spewing out,” 
as the author expresseth it, “ with scolding, roaring, and 
railing, the poison of antichrist’s traditions, and infaming 
the order, form, and use of preaching, prayers, and ad- 
ministration of the holy sacraments, set forth and exer- 
cised by common authority in the Church of England, 
reformed under the government of Edward VL. and vilely 
slandering of his father King Henry VIII. for banishing 
the violent usurped power and supremacy of the Romish 
ancient antichrist for his brother’s known wife, and for 
taking justly upon him the title and estate of supremacy, 
incident and appertaining, by the undoubted ordinance of 
God, to his regal office and imperial crown.” John Olde 
was presented by the Duchess of Somerset to the vicarage 


f Cubington, co. Warwick, and was a prebendary of 


)». Haig'’s List of 


Lichfield. In the reign of Queen Mary he became an 
exile for religion. For notices of him consult Strype’s 
Works (see Index), and Becon’s Works, published by the 
pgm ag Dr. Cotton ( Tupog. Gazetteer, p. 32 1, ed. 
1831) doubts if printing was exercised at Waterfi vd 30 
early as 1555. — The earliest work printed in Ireland was 
The Boke of Common Prayer, imprinted by Humfrey 
Powell, 1551. See “N. & Q.” 2 +S. vii. 48. ? 


Licu-Gates.— Why called Trim-Trams in 
some parts of Devon and Cornwall, in which 
English counties, and in Wales, the ‘y mostly pre- 
vail? (See Church Builder, No. 2.) The terms 
would appear to have more significance than a 
nickname, as there suggested. Did the bearers, 
halting at the “ church style,” change places or 
give place to another set, by which the corpse 
was carried into church and tothe gr ave ? Such 
supposition agrees with the meaning of the first 
part of the compound word. But what of the 

econd, which I can find neither in Bosworth, 
Bailey, Johnson, nor Walker (the only diction- 
aries [ have at command), With tram-ways, i. e. 
the primitive railways of the iron and coal dis- 
tricts, | am of course acquainted. R, L—x—m. 

[We quite agree with our correspondent in thinking 
that the term Trim-Tram, as applied to a Lich-gate, is 
not to be taken as a mere nickname. Tram, as an old 
word, bore several meanings. It was a train. ‘Trim- 
Iram, therefore, may have been Trim-Train, i. e. the 
halting place at the entrance of the churchyard where 
the train, that is, not only the p all, but the whole funeral 
party, might be trimmed, or duly adjusted and brought 
into proper order, so as to be in a state of preparation for 
the officiating minister, on his coming forth to meet them 
there, and commence the burial service. Tram, also, 
was and is acar mounted on wheels; so that if the bier 
or feretrum were so mounted, this idea might also be 
comprehended in the term Trim-Tram. } 


Fatuer Mansrreitp.—I want information con- 
cerning the family and birthplace of Father Mans- 
field, Doctor of the College of English Jesuits at 
Rome, a. D. 1699. He is mentioned in the edition 
of Pepys’s Diary, published by Colburn in 1854, 
in a letter from J. Jackson to Samuel Pepys, 
dated Dec. 25th, 1699. Also, whether Father 
Mansfield’s work on St. Peter's, alluded to by 
Pepys in a letter to Jackson, dated Feb. 8th, 
1699-1700, were ever published? If published, 
where is it to be seen ? R. M. 

In Dr. Oliver’s Bi ography of the Scotch, English, and 
Trish Members of the § Society of Jesus, 8vo, 1845, the name 
is spelt Munfield. It is there stated that “ Robert Man- 
fie ld was son of Count Manfield; aggregated himself to 
the English Province 24 October, 1669; was Rector of 
the English College at Rome from 1699 to 1704. He 
died at Nanci, 21 Sept. 1708, aged fifty-six.” We have 
not been able to trace the work noticed by Pepys. } 


“ History oF THE Sirce or Latraom Hovss,” 
ETc. — Is there any evidence to show who wrote 
the Histories of the Sieges of Lathom House, of 
Bolton, and of Liverpool, in the year 1644, printed 
in Seacome’s History of the House of Stanley 
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(4to, 1741, Knowsley Library), and are the ori- 
ginal manuscripts known to exist ? F. KR. R 

[* The Siege of Lathom House” in Seacome’s History is 
attributed to Samuel Rutter, consecrated Bishop of Sodor 
and Man, March 24,1661. See the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for April, 1823, p. 299, which also contains some notices 
of the MS. of Capt. Edward Halsall’s Account of the 
Siege in the Ashmolean Museum, A. Wood MSS. D. 16, 
printed separately in 8vo, 1823, and in the European 
Magazine, vol. xxiii., and, lastly, as an Appendix to Lady 
Hutchinson's Memoirs of Col. Hutchinson in Bohn’s 
Standard Library, 1846. ] 


“ Tue Mrrrour or STATE AND ELoquence, or 
Bacon's Remaines:” quoted in a note to the 
English Dedication of the Rev. Evan Evans's 
Welsh Sermons, 1776. — Is The Mirrour of State 
and Eloquence a separate and distinct work from 


Bacon’s Remaines, or are there some editions of 


Bacon's Remaines which bear the above title ? 
My copy, which is dated 1648, has its title as fol- 
viz. The Remaines of the Right Honorable 
LLALLAWG, 


lows, 
Francis, §c. 

{ The Mirrour of State and Eloquence (Lond. 1656, 4to), 
according to Lowndes, contains pp. 103, with title and 
contents three leaves. The running title, however, is 
Bacon’s Remaines. | 


“Tloctanp1% Descrirtio.”— Has the Latin 
poem, entitled Xopoxwpoypagia: sive, Hoglandie 
Descriptio, printed in 1742, been translated into 
English verse or prose, and printed? If so, by 
whom and when, and where was it printed ? 

LLALLAwG. 

[ Hoglandie desecriptio, by Maredydias Caduganus Pym- 
lymmonensis { who was he? ] was first published in 1709, 
in retaliation of Edward Holdsworth’s Muscipula. In 
1711, it was “Imitated in English,” 
copy of the translation is in the Bodleian. ] 


Replies. 
PRINTED WILLS. 
(3 §. ii, 341, 403, 434.) 


The wills of the following persons have been 
printed : — Grandisson, Bp. of Exeter; Rob. de 
Vere (1369); Baldwin de Vere (1424); Ric. 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick and Aumarle; Joh. 
Stafford, Earl of eavomage Sir Oliver Man- 
nyngham; Roger Drury, Esq. (1483-4); Rob. 
Wulcy, of Ipswich (father of the Cardinal) ; Abp. 
Rotherham ; Edward Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire ; 
Sir Hen. Vere, of Addington ; Sir Will. Carewe ; 
Nic. Bohun (1504); Sir Joh. Mordaunt; Joh. 
Gardener, of Bury St. Edmunds (father of the 
Bishop) ; Everard Digby, of Stoke Dry (1508-9) ; 
Joh. Bohun (1511); Will. Grocyn, the great 
Greek scholar; Sir Roger Drury; Joh. Rooper, of 
Eltham ; Sir Mat. Cradock ; Erasmus; Lady Kath. 
Gordon ; Piers Butler, Earl of Ormond and Os- 
sory; Sir Tho. Pope; Sir Will. Drury (1557) ; 


- | John, first Lord Mordaunt ; 


London, &vo. A | 
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Sir Tho. Rowe, Al- 
derman of London; John, second Lord Mordaunt; 
Anth. Forster, of Cumnor (Tony Fire-the-Fag- 
got); Job. Caius, M.D.; Sir Tho. Gresham ; 
Geste, Bishop of Sarum ; T ho. Tusser, the poet ; 
Tho. Bassandyne, of Edinburgh, printer; Mrs. 
Joyce Frankland; Sir Joh. Perrot ; Lewis, Lord 
Mordaunt ; Leon. Pilkington, D.D. ; Gabr. Good- 
man, D.D.; Mat. Hutton, Archbishop of York ; 
Secretary Davison; Henry, Lord Mordaunt ; Sir 
Will. Romney, Alderman of London; Joh. John- 
stoun, principal of St. Andrew’s; Tho. Sutton, 
founder of Charterhouse ; 
Lincoln; Sir Nic. Mosley, Alderman of London ; 
Sir Hen. Warner, of Mildenhall, Suffolk; Sir 
Alex. Barlow (1617); Sir Tho. Knyvet; Nic. 
Ferrar, Citizen and Skinner of London; Geo. 
Ruggle, M.A.; Dame Eliz. Mosley ; Tho. White, 
D.D., founder of Sion Coll.; Joh. Kendrick, citi- 
zen of London; Bp. Andrewes ; Sir Tim. Hutton ; 
Tho. Hobson, of Cambridge, carrier; Sir Alex. 
Barlow (1631); Ric. Sibbs, D.D.; Tho. Goad, 
D.D., Rector of Hadleigh; Tho, Jackson, D.D., 
President of Corp. Chr. Coll., Oxon; Joh. Boise, 
Canon of Ely; Sir Tho. Rowe, Chancellor of the 
Order of the Garter; Mary, 
Orange; Archbp. Bramhall; Humphr. Bohun 
(1670) ; Herb. Thorndike, Canon of Westminster ; 
Joh. Oxenbridge, sometime Fellow of Eton ; Isaac 
Basire, D.D.; Bp. Gunning; Rev. Mat. Robin- 
son: Izaak Walton; Ralph Widdrington, D.D. ; 
Will. Hulme, Esq., the great benefactor to Bra- 
senose Coll.; Anth. & Wood; Ralph Bathurst, 
M.D.; Dame Mary Sadleir; Bp. Ken; Sam. 
Cripps, D.D.; Tho. Baker, B.D.., the Cambr “id ge 
antiquary; William Broome, LL.D. ; Rie »W alker, 
D.D.; Tho. Gray, the poet ; Will. a Mus. 
Doct. ; Will. Hunter, M.D.; Mat. Greg. : Lent 
Shute "Barrington, Bishop of Durham. 

The foregoing persons were more or less 
eminent. I have also notes of above a thousand 
printed wills in addition to the above, and exclu- 
sively of those which have been noted in your 
columns. 

If Mr. Nicnots will undertake to prepare a 
list of printed wills for The Herald and Gencalogist, 
I will gladly communicate my notes to him. I 
believe such a list would occupy above ten pages 
of “ N. & Q,,” and I consider that your miscellany 
may be more usefully occupied. 

A few of the wills mentioned in “N. & Q.” 
have been printed in other publications, besides 
those pointed out by your correspondents. 

In at least two instances, Sir Harris Nicolas 
gave only abstracts of wills in Testamenta Vetusta, 
being obviously unaware that the wills had been 
previously printed in extenso. C. H. Coorer. 

Cambridge. 
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The following may be inserted in the list of 
published wills : — 


1486. William Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester. Chan- 
dler’s Life of Waynflete, p. 379. 

1523. William Pope, of Dedington, father of Sir Thomas 
Pope, founder of Trin. Coll., Oxon. Warton’s 
Life of Pope, p. 265. 

1556. Sir Thomas Pope (summary only). Warton’s Life 
of Pope, p. 158. 

1607. Sir John Croke, of Chilton, Bucks. Sir Alex. 
Croke’s Genealogical History of the Croke 
family, vol. ii. Appendix, p. 826. 

1653. Henry King, Bishop of Chichester. Voems and 
Psalms, by Hen. King, edited by Rev. John 
Hannah, 1843, p. eviii. 

1662. Robert Sanderson, Bishop of Lincoln. Sanderson's 
Works, edit. Jacobson, 1854, vol. vi. pp. 342— 
345, 404. 

1669. Anne, widow of Bishop Sanderson. 
Works, vol. vi. p. 413. 

1683. Izaak Walton. Complete Angler, 1808, p. 57 

1695. Anthony & Wood. Ecclesiastical History Society's 
Life of Wood, edited by Ph. Bliss, 1848, p. 334. 

1729. Thomas Hearne, antiquary. Lives of Leland, 
Hearne and Wood, 1772, vol. i. p. 125. 

1741. John Hough, Bishop of Worcester. Wilmot’s Life 
of Hough, p. 98. 

C. F. W. 


Sanderson’s 


The following may be added to the lists of wills 
which have already appeared in print : — 


1441. John Carpenter, Town Clerk of London. (Trans 
lation.) Brewer's Life of Carpenter, 131. 

1456. Katherine Carpenter, wife of the preceding. bid. 
145. 

1457. Ditto. Another will. bid. 152. 

1520. William Pope, father of Sir Thomas Pope, founder 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Warton’s Life of 
Sir Thomas Pope, 2nd edition, 265. 

1550. Robert Parret (or Perrot), Organist of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Bloxam’s Magdalen College 
Register, ii. 184. 

1683. Izaak Walton. Complete Angler, 8th edition, 60. 

1687. Ellen Gwynne. Preface to first edition of Douglas 
Jerrold’s comedy of Nell Gwynne, v. 

1720. Rev. Stephen Nicoles, Clerk of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Bloxam’s Magdalen College Register, 
ii. 80. 

1723. Rev. Samuel Cripps, D.D., Rector of Appleton, co. 
Jerks. Ibid. i. 99. 

1734. Thomas Hetcht, Organist of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Ibid. ii. 208. 

1759. George Frederick Handel. 
Handel. 

1776. William Hayes, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in 
the University of Oxford. Bloxam’s Magdalen 
College Register, ii. 215. 

1803. Joseph Ritson. Sir Harris Nicolas’s Life of him 

1818-23, Joseph Nollekens, Sculptor. J.T. Smith’s Nol- 
jJekens and his Times, ii. 

W. H. Husk. 


Schelcher’s Life of 


In An Excursion down the Wye from Ross to 
Chepstow, there is printed the will of Wm. Jones, 
haberdasher, of London, and founder of great 
charities at Monmouth, dated 1614. R. I. F. 
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BELLS AT PISA. 
(3" S. ii. 387, 496.) 


Through the kindness of a friend I am able to 


' give the inscriptions on these celebrated bells. 


On the largest, in Roman capitals, ‘“‘Assumpta est 
Maria in Celum, Gaudent Angeli laudantes, Be- 
nedicamus Dominum, A.D. M.D.c.L.1.v. Joan Pe- 
trus de Orlandis.” 

There are also a Madonna, a shield with the 
arms of the Medici, a large embossed cross, and 
two bands with foliage. 

On the second, in Lombardic characters, ‘“* Lot- 
teringus Pepisis me fecit, Ceradus (probably Ge- 
radus) Hospitularius solvit, A.D. M.c.c.L.x.0.” 
There are some small rosettes round the bell, 
some small circles containing a bull and a swan, 
and two small angeis, all in bas-relief. On each 
side * Ave Maria G. P.” 

On the third, the inscription is written backwards, 
* Francesco Ourantotto Aldile A.s. M.D.C.c.XXXV. 
More Pis.” Above this, “ Religioni modo, ac Divo 
Raynerio Patrono Juri Pretoris Olim.” Below, 
read forwards, “Petrus. Franc. Bertt. Lucensis 
Fudit.” In different parts of the bell, “o. rn. 2.,” 
shields with the Medici arms, with a cross flory, with 
a cross between two animals, with a band between 
four etoiles, and some bands with masks and fruit. 

On the third bell in Roman capitals, on one 


side the monogram of Constantine, ¥: below 


which is, “ Servatoris Honori et Gloria et Patriz 
Incolumitate restituta Comite Francesco Alex- 
andro del Testa De Tiniosa De Gambaccortis 
JEdituo ANNO D. c19-19-ccc-xviu.;” and below 
“ Santo Gualandio, Pratensi, AZri, Flando, Feri- 
undo.” 

On the fourth bell — 


“ Santi Gualandio Domiciliato in Prato 
O. P. #. 


Oriundi. di. Treppie Fuso e l’anno 1818.” 


with some running ornaments. 
On the fifth, in Roman characters — 
“Fusum Hoe “s 
Deoque Addictii 
Nicolao Castello 
Edituo 
A.D. M.D.C.VIL 
A shield of arms underneath rather indistinct, but 
they appear to be quarterly, an eagle and a castle. 
On another part of the same bell, “ Serenissimo 
Ferd: Elmria (qy.) Magno. Duce III. et Carlo 
Ant: Puteo: Pis: Archiep:” 
There are also escutcheons with a castle, a cross 
flory, the arms of the Medici, and a Madonna. 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 
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THE WALKINSHAWS OF BARROWFIELD. 
(3"* S. ii, 117, 457.) 


I beg to thank G. J. for his obliging informa- 
tion regarding the deaths of Barbara and Eliza- 
beth Walkinshaw, and the name and position of 
their sister Katherine in the household of the 
Princess of Wales, mother of George III. I am 
satisfied that G. J. is correct in stating that this 
last-named lady was not one of the Maids of 
Honour, and that she was one of the Barrowfield 
Walkinshaws. This latter point is pretty con- 
clusively settled by Dr. Carlyle in his Autobio- 
graphy (p. 518), wherein he states that he saw 
Miss Walkinshaw in 1770, when in London that 
year; and he adds, that “she was sister to the 
lady, said to be mistress to Prince Charles.” It 
would appear, therefore, that this Katherine Wal- 
kinshaw held the situation at least twenty-five 
years: for, according to Dr. King, she was there 


in 1745; but how much earlier, or what ultimately | 


became of her, I have not been able to trace. 

In my former communication I stated that one 
of the Misses Walkinshaw was named Eleonora, 
who married Alexander Grant of Arndilly; and I 
quoted her name, instead of Katherine above re- 
ferred to. The authority on which I rested, will 
be found in the Appendix to The Cochran Cor- 
respondence (p.111), one of the Maitland Club 
books. But I have since had reason to doubt 
that any of the Misses Walkinshaw bore the name 
of Eleonora; while, on the other hand, I am now 
certain that one of them was called Katherine. 
My reasons are these. Having lately had access 
to old deeds, dated in 1730, signed by the parents 
of the Misses Walkinshaw, as well as by these 
ladies themselves, I find that, for family purposes 
therein explained, it became necessary to mention 
the names of all the members of the family ; that 
this was accordingly done, and the following 
names appear, viz. 1. Barbara; 2. Margaret; 3. 
Katherine; 4. Anna; 5. Elizabeth; 6. Mary ; 7. 
Jean; 8. Helen; 9. Lyonella; 10. Clementina, 


lost. Some of them were married, and their pa- 
ternal name became absorbed in that of their 
husbands, while others died unmarried. It would 
be interesting to know, at the distance of one 
hundred and thirty years, who are now the re- 
presentatives of the married Walkinshaw ladies. 

With this view, I beg to summarise the in- 
formation which I have procured from different 
sources; and if wrong, I shall be obliged by 
having errors pointed out : — 


1, Barbara, died unmarried, April 26, 1780. 

. Margaret married her cousin James, son of John 
Hynd of Glasgow; whose wife was a daughter of 
James Walkinshaw of Walkinshaw. 

3. Katherine, housekeeper, from at least 1745 till at 
least 1770, to the Princess of Wales. 

. Anna, fate unascertained. 

. Elizabeth, died at Edinburgh, February 27, 1787. 

6. Mary, married James, son and heir of Colin Camp- 
bell of Blythswood; and died, childless, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1771. 

. Jean, fate unascertained. 

. Helen, married William Murray of Jamaica, whose 
descendant, Sarah Murray, espoused the Hon. 
Charles Ashburnham, third son of the Earl of Ash- 
burnham. Another descendant of Helen Walkin- 
shaw, named Mary, married Major-General Sir 
Henry Floyd, Bart. 

9. Lyonella, married her cousin William, son of James 
Walkinshaw of Walkinshaw. 

. Clementina, whose tie to Prince Charles is well 
known. [Vide Brown’s Highlands and Clans, vol. 
iii, pp. 401-2.) 


nw 


_ 


onl 


_ 
> 


Thus only two, viz. Anna and Jean, are unac- 
counted for. Perhaps some of your correspon- 
dents can supply the void. I may mention, that 
throughout the old deeds alluded to, the ladies’ 
names constantly appear in the above order ; from 
which I infer that they stand in the order of their 


| ages, especially as the last, Clementina, is de- 


The name of Eleonora is not even alluded to, | © 
| ninety-seven. J.B 


been one of the sisters; and, like the other ten, | 


which would not have been the case if she had 


entitled to share the provisions in the family set- 
tlements. I, therefore, drop Eleonora out my 
list, and substitute Katherine, on the authority 
of these antique papers, subscribed, as they are, 


by the whole members of the Walkinshaw family. | 


My object is to ascertain, with all possible re- 
spect, what became of the ten Misses Walkinshaw 
above enumerated ? j 
tives of the old Lanarkshire family of Walkin- 


shaw of Barrowfield: the last male owner of that | 


estate having been their father, who died about 
one hundred and thirty years ago; after which, 
the family disappeared out of the district; the 
estate having been sold, and the clue to the ladies 


They were the representa- | 


scribed as the youngest. 

John Walkinshaw, the father, died some time be- 
tween April 1730, and January 1731. His widow, 
Mrs. Katherine Paterson, who was a daughter of Sir 
Hugh Paterson of Bannockburn, survived Mr. 
Walkinshaw about fifty years ; and died at Edin- 
burgh, in November, 1780, at the great age of 


PORTLANDERS. 
(3° S. ii. 411, 480.) 

In consequence of the question as to the cor- 
rectness of the statement respecting the Port- 
landers, I asked my brother, the Rector of Wey- 
mouth, about them, and he told me that they were 
a very remarkable race; and peculiar for their 
size, the beauty of their dark eyes, and their loud 
voices; but more especially for the great readi- 
ness with which they can turn their hands to any- 
thing they undertake; and he referred me to 
the Rev. D. Hogarth, the Rector of Portland, for 
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further information ; and, through his great cour- | Danish marauders landed here in 787, and, hav- 


tesy, [am enabled to make the following state- 
ment : — Twenty-four years ago, the population 
of Portland was 2,850; and at that time a man 
died there at the age of ninety, who was said to 
have been the one-thousandth person in the 
island when he was born. Though there was a 
continued intermarriage among the families of the 


| of this statement. 


island, and rarely beyond its limits, yet Mr. Ho- | 
garth thinks that with such a population it was | 
very different from a continued family or blood | 


intermarriage : so that the same effects are not to 
be looked for in so marked a form; but one di- 
sease of a terrible character is more prevalent 
there than in any place in Scotland or England 
with which Mr. Hogarth is acquainted. Cancer 
occurs in the breast, throat, tongue, lips, and 
stomach; and Mr. Hogarth has been in the habit 
of attributing it to the intermarriages, but per- 
haps erroneously. 

rhere are four great families — Stone, Atwooll, 
Pearce, and Comber; but there are also many 
Lanos, Whites, and Sansoms old Portlanders, be- 
sides many interlopers. 

The stature is exaggerated. There are many 
men above six feet high, but by no means ap- 


ing killed the governor, obtained possession of the 
place ;” but no authority is referred to in support 
C. S. GREAVES. 


The following abstract of a long note may fur- 
ther elucidate the question of the fine race of the 
inhabitants. It is from Smeaton’s Account of the 
Building of Eddystone Lighthouse, second edit. fol. 
1793, p.65 : — 

“ Tlaving observed that by far the greatest number of 
the quarrymen were ofa very robust, hardy form... they 
are all born upon the island; many of them have never 
been farther upon the main land than to Weymouth... 
rhe air, though very sharp, from our elevated situation, 
iscertainly very healthy to working men... . all our 
marriages here are productive of children . . . They in- 
termarry with one another, very rarely going to the 
main land to seek a wife; and it has been the custom of 


| the island from time immemorial, that they never marry 


till the woman is pregnant.” 

This arrangement is thus described :—Some of 
the men sent from London at that time (17—) 
were obliged to marry some of the Portland ladies: 


* Since then, matters have gone on according to 


w.k. 


the ancient custom.” ; 


proaching an average. When the Portland Volun- | 


teers lately met those around Weymouth, the 
remark was that they were half a head taller, and 


that there was a step of some inches up where | 


the line of Portlanders joined in. 

They are a fine strong healthy race, greatly 
superior to the ordinary agriculturists, both in 
person and intelligence ; but Mr. Hogarth thinks 
that the former must be partly attributed to fine 
air and comparatively good living; their wages 


averaging a pound a-week, instead of ten shil- | 


lings. 

Mr. Hogarth feels clear, from his own observ- 
ation during the twenty-four years he has been in 
the island, that they have diminished in stature as 
arace. He doubts their being of Saxon origin ; 


for they have the law of gavelkind, which tradi- | 


tion says was given to them by the Conqueror 
when he landed, in gratitude for their baving 
joined him in a body against their Saxon oppres- 


sors; and Mr. Hogarth thinks them more likely | 


to be of Danish extraction, like the noble men still 
to be found at Pakefield, near Lowestoff; Spital, 
near Berwick-on-Tweed ; Dundee, and Montrose. 

As a great change has taken place in the in- 
habitants of Portland in the last few years in con- 
sequence of the government works there, Mr. 
Hogarth’s information seems peculiarly valuable. 
I may however add, that gavelkind was a Saxon 
tenure, which was continued in Kent through the 
importunity of the Kentish men; and this rather 
leads to the inference, that Saxons inhabited the 
island at the Conquest. On the other hand, 


Lewis (Topog. Dict.) states, that “a party + 


OWEN FITZ-PEN, alias PHIPPEN, A MELCOMBE 
MAN. 
(3" S, ii. 409, 515.) 

During a tour in Cornwall 2 few years since, I 
was examining the church at Truro, and the epitaph 
in question—* Melcombe in Dorset was his place 
of birth,” &c. was pointed out to me by the sexton 
on a marble tablet in the chancel. I read the 
lines with much interest, being myself a native of 
that county, and well acquainted with nearly every 
parish in Dorsetshire. I remember there was no 
doubt in my mind as to the whereabouts of this 
Melecombe Man. It was certainly not at Mel- 
combe-Regis, which two hundred years ago was 
only a hamlet, with a few scattered fishermen’s 
huts in the village of Radipole. Dr. Willis, the 
royal physician, recommended George IIL, on re- 
covering from his mental affliction, to sojourn in 
this quiet retreat, and after that it soon became 
a celebrated watering-place. The whole of that 
made ground, now called the Park, was in the 
sixteenth century a swamp covered with rushes, 
extending up to the village Reedy-Pool. There 
was a ferry across the water to the ancient port 
and harbour of Weymouth, always a place of con- 
siderable trade. Owen Fitzpen, alias Phippen, 
was a cadet of the Norman Fitzpaines, a family 
which (see Hutchins’s Dorset) had manors and 
lands in no less than twenty parishes. The his- 
torian gives their pedigree under the head of 
“ Ockford Fitzpaine,” a parish on the banks of the 
Stour, no great distance from Melcombe, the 
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birthplace of Fitzpen the subject of this inquiry- 
The attempt to trace his lineal descent, and un- 
ravel the mystery of his exploits, would occupy 
too much space in your columns; and, at best, 
would be but a prosy narrative to most of your 
readers. I shall, therefore, only briefly explain 
the original derivation of the name. 
Pagan-Paynim-Payne-Penn, the noted Quaker 


of Pennsylvania; Fitz is Norman-French, from | 


the Latin filius, a son. The corruptions and con- 
tractions in all tongues are dreadfully puzzling 
to the uninitiated. Frequently even the anti- 
quary can only make a doubtful guess at the 
original word. Take, for instance, Fip-penny Ock- 
ford, Sixpenny Hanley, and Shilling (7. e. twelve- 
penny) Ockford. So the illiterate vulgar pro- 
nounce the names of these places. Who would 
ever guess that Fitzpen and Saxpen, and Schil- 
ling were lords of the manor in these three 
parishes? And the medisval literati, who could 
sign their names, and not simply put a x, were 
no great orthograpbers. Happily a new Roll of 
Domesday Book lately published will be a better 
guide for the unknown tongue of Norman spel- 
ling. In the numberless passages of his History, 
where Hutchins mentions litzpaine, the name is 
never spelt twice the same. It is much like the 
riddle of a wig, sometimes with a head, sometimes 
without a head; sometimes with a tail, sometimes 
without a tail; and sometimes without either. 
So diversely were the letters placed to compose, 
thisword. The “ haughty English” of medizvalism 
was somewhat improved after the Reformation. 
Henry VIII. wrote Payne. Penn came in at the 
Restoration with Charles II. The Augustan Age in 
England varied the letters again. A courtly wit, 
writing to a fair lady of this name, who had sent 
to inquire for his health, answered — 

“Tis true I am ill, but I must not complain, 

For he never knew pleasure that never knew Pain.” 
‘This was in the reign of Queen Anne. The first 
two Georges were pvor scribes, and their German 
text was illegible. With third George came the 
French Revolution, and The Age of Reason of 
that notorious radical, Tom Paine. So he spelt his 
name, and here I lay down my—pen. 

Queen's GARDENS. 


Sir Tuomas Prenperaast (1" S. xi. 12, 89, 
172.) — My attention having been called to one 
of the earlier volumes of “ N. & Q.,” where the 
account of Sir Thomas Prendergast’s dream given 
in Boswell’s Johnson, is reproduced (vol. xi. p. 89), 
I send you the words entered in Prendergast’'s 
pocket-book, as copied by me many years ago 
from a MS. collection of family notes, which had 
belonged to his grandson. 

I fancy General Oglethorpe or Colonel Cecil 
indulged in the frequent license of storytellers, 


filling up from their own imaginations such de- 
tails in the story as they could not call to mind. 

The tradition in Prendergast’s family is, that 
the pocket-book was taken possession of, not by 
Colonel Cecil, whom I have been unable to iden- 
tify, but by Lord Cadogan, who was a general in 
the army where Prendergast was serving as briga- 
dier. This is very probable; and in this case the 
book may still exist in the possession of his repre- 
sentative, the Duke of Richmond. 

General Oglethorpe’s version connects the 
dream with the death of Sir John Friend; but I 
know of no evidence that Prendergast ever saw 


| him; and his conscience must have felt at ease as 


regarded him. Friend was tried and condemned 
at the same time as those implicated in the Assas- 
sination Plot, but it was for a different offence ; 
namely, for accepting a commission to raise a 
regiment for King James II., and it is believed 
that he in no way sanctioned the assassination. 
Prendergast was not a witness against him, nor 
concerned in his trial. The story, therefore, re- 
lated by Mr. D’Atton (“N. & Q.” xi. 172) can 
have no connection with him, but appears to 
refer to Captain Blair, to whom Friend had been 
a benefactor, and who then betrayed him. 

The manly and honourable conduct of Sir 
Thomas Prendergast throughout these affairs will 
be well understood by referring to Macaulay's 
description of it, vol. iv. chap. xxi. pp. 662, 664 ; 
a chapter written in a tone (see p. 660), which 
satisfies me that he would not have praised an 
Irishman if he could have helped it. 

The extract I copied is as follows : — 

“Being in bed with my wife last night in this my 
house in the city of London, I dreamt that James Cran- 
well, a native of Clonmeli in Ireland, and who died in my 
service three years ago, appeared in my livery, and told 
me to prepare for death, for that I should die this day 
year. Though having no superstition on the subject, I 
note this as a curious memorandum, if such an event 
should happen me. 

“Tos. PRENDERGAST 


i 

JENNER Pepicree (3" S. iii. 10.) — In answer 
to your correspondent R. J. I’., there is a pedi- 
gree of the Jenner family to face p. 220 in 
Fosbrooke’s Biographical Anecdotes of Dr. Jen- 
ner, commencing with the Doctor's great-great- 
grandfather Stephen Jenner, of Standish Court, 
Gloucestershire, who died 1667, xt. fifty-six. There 
is also an account of the family in Fosbrooke’s 


«“ 7ber 11, 1708.” 


| History of Gloucestershire, ii. 44, 45, 46. 


Samue Lysons. 
Carr. Ricnarp Peirce (3S S. iii. 9.) —I 
have a gold mourning ring enamelled, black on 
one side, white on the other. It has this inscrip- 
tion: “Capt: R. Peirce, «. 46, shipwreck’d with 
his dau™ El: ew. 16, & Ma: x. 14, 6 Jan: 1786.” 
I send this because it corrects the orthography 
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of the unfortunate officer’s name, and gives the 
names and ages of his two children, which are in- 
correctly stated, p. 9 anté. I believe in conse- 
quence of this catastrophe, an admiralty order 
was issued forbidding captains of ships to have 
their families on board. Q. D. 


Guerarp Merman’s “ Boatman’s Diatocuss’ 
(3"4 S. ii. 229, 457.) —The author's name and the 
title of his book are given inaccurately ; but suffi- 
ciently to show who and what are intended. “The 
Boatswain’s Yarn” is, I think, a fair equivalent 
of Bootsmans-Praetje, which was written by Wil- 
lem Meerman, son of Geeraert Meerman, the bur- 
gomaster and high bailiff (hooftschout) of Delft. 
All which I can find about William is, that he 
was a sailor: that he produced the work in ques- 
tion in 1612, and that he went out in search of 
the north-west passage, and did not return. I 
have not seen the first edition. The second has a 
preface and notes, by George van Zonhoven. Its 
title is Comedia vetus of Bootsmans Praetje, Am- 
sterdam, 1732. It also contains the second part, 
which appeared soon after the first: Malle- 
Waegen zynde een vervole en Verantwoording van 
de Comedia vetus of Bovtsmans-Praetje. 

Some of the Buotsman’s Praetje may be under- 


stood with the help of the notes: the Maile- 
Waegen is nearly unintelligible. The editor 


says that Meerman intentionally obscured his 
meaning with sea-phraseology, and allusions to 
matters which, though generally known in his 
time, were forgotten in 1732. What was difficult 
to a Dutchman then, may be held impossible to 
an Englishman now. Zonhoven says, in the pre- 
face : — 

“ De Schryver leefde in die droevige tyden, daer in de 
verschillen en twisten tussen de Remonstranten en con- 
traremonstranten over de vyf bekende Artikelen da- 
selyks toenamen, en door heet gebakerde Geestelyken 
dermaten wierden opgewakkert, dat ze daernae tot hart- 
eer der vredelievenden in openbaere scheuringen en 
rervoigingen zyn uitgeborsten: Hy zag dit spel am, en 
vondt goedt het quaet der kerkelyke twisten, en hare 
heillooze gevolgen in geschrift openlyk ten toon te stellen 

mder yemant te verschoonen; zeggende den Remon- 
stranten, aen welker zyde hy meest scheen te hellen, so 
wel als den contraremonstranten het haere.” 

Meerman is especially intolerant towards the 
Papists, and concludes his “ yarn” with : — 

“ En bid, Verlost aus Heer van God-geleerden haet, 

D'ouwe bryg van den Paus tot Ziel en Land-verraet.” 


adds— 


‘ Libera nos Domine ab odio theologico. 


To which the editor 
Amen.” — 


A pr ayer which was much needed then, and is not 
a | inappropriate now. 

In the Biographie Générale (tom. xxxiv. p- 711), 

he editor is called “‘ Van den Hoven ;” and he is 

s said to have reprinted the Comedia Vetus at Am- 

sterdam, 1718, 1732, 12mo. My copy is 8vo, 1732, 


! 
| “de tweede druk ;” 
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and as it does not mention 
any other edition, I doubt the existence of that of 
1718. 

No one who had seen both books could have 
supposed that one was the translation of the other. 
Les Entretiens des Voyageurs sur la Mer, i la 
Haye, 1740, 4 tom., 12mo, is readable now; and 
must have been pleasant when books of easy theo- 
logy were scarce, and controversy had not been 
worked up for railway editions. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Rey. Bensamin Way (3° S. ii. 343.)—As this 
gentleman was pastor of an Independent church 
in this city, from 1675-6 until his death in No- 
vember, 1680, and I take a deep interest in all 
that relates to Bristol history, I am by no means 
satisfied with the remarks regarding him which 


| have appeared in your columns ; and would sug- 


gest to your correspondent that it is quite pos- 
sible the All Hallows Barking does not refer at 
all to the Essex parish, but to one of the same 
name, “situated on the north and east sides of 
Tower Street and Seething Lane, in the ward of 
Tower Street,” London. I would, therefore, re- 
quest your correspondent to search among the 


| records of the latter parish, and at once decide 


| the question ; 


as I believe his name will be found 
to be associated with it, and that it was from 
thence he was ejected. 

It is also said that John Knowles was ejected 
from Bristol Cathedral in 1660, meaning perhaps 
1662. Can any of your readers give me any ac- 
count of this individual, as I believe there is no 
record of him in the archives of our local eccle- 
siastical corporation ? Grorcs Pryce. 

Bristol City Library. 

Quoration (3™ S. ii. 491.)— 

“ Earth could not hold us both, nor c an one heaven 

Cc ontain my deadliest enemy and me. 

From Robert Southey’s magnificent tragic poem, 

Roderick, the Last of ‘the Goths, book xxi. See 


1 vol. edition of the Poetical Works, p. 704. 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 
Roman anp Saxon Antiquities (3 S. ii. 


491.) — To prevent the efflorescence and exfolia- 
tion complained of, dry the object carefully, and 
then cover it with hot carpenter’s glue laid 
with a brush; not too thickly, but in sufficient 
quantity to leave a slight varnish after the first 
coat has been absorbed. This will consolidate 
the oxide, and prevent future flaking off. This 
plan, which is adopted by J. ¥. Akerman, Esq., 
is better than the use of boiled linseed oil, em- 
ployed by some collectors. 

Should any portion of an iron acus adhere to a 
bronze fibula, by all means preserve it, and treat 
the fragment as above. 

W. J. Bernuarp Smiru. 

Temple. 
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Hotyroop House (3S. ii.490.)—In “ N. & Q.” 
a reference is made to verses called “ Holyrood 
House.” Does the writer mean “Thoughts oc- 
casioned by the Funeral of the Earl and Countess 
of Sutherland at the Abbey of Holyrood House?” 
If so, I refer her to the Scots Magazine, and 
to Stenhouse, for the same. The lines I refer to 
were supposed to have been written by Sir Gil- 
bert Elliot of Minto (third baronet): a man of 
true literary faculty, and a capital poet. He also 
wrote verses on the brave and pious Capt. Gar- 
diner, who fell at Preston Pans, and a pastoral 
called “ My sheep I’ve forsaken.” Sir Gilbert, 
who died in 1777, was the father of the first Earl 
of Minto. Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Stobs, father of 
the gallant Lord Heathfield of Gibraltar fame, 
died in 1764. And if the latter Sir Gilbert was also 
a poet, I shall be glad to be informed by your 
correspondent. W. Rippece Carre. 


“Th raut vivre” (3 §S, ii, 504.) —It strikes 
me that the “Il faut vivre” anecdote is much 
older than the time of Voltaire’s going to live at 
Ferney. When Orator Henley was ‘being ex- 
amined before Lord Chesterfield, he pleaded the 
necessity of earning a livelihood; and was an- 


swered by Lord C. that he did not see the neces- 


sity. But the orator retorted: “ That is a clever 
thing, my lord, but it has been said before.” So 
that the anecdote must date from a yet earlier 
period than when Orator Henley was preaching in 
Clare Market. W. H. 


Baptism or Cuurcn Betis: SHocutmapony 
(3° S. ii. 496.) —The bell called “ Shochtmadony " 
having been presented to the church of St. Mary, 
there can be no reason for questioning the ac- 
curacy of your correspondent’s conclusion, that 
-madony stands for Madonna. To schog, or shog, 
is in Old English, “to shake from side to side ;” 
and in Scotch, “to move backwards and for- 
wards "—Qu. ‘To swing ? The bell had probably 
impressed upon it an image of Our Lady, or, at 
any rate, her name. This would of course be 
swung backwards and forwards, in the swinging 
of the bell; and hence, I would submit, the name 
of “ Schochtmadony,” i. e. “ The swung or swing- 
ing Madonna.” VEDETTE. 


Dr. Jonn Askew (3 §. ii. 348, 514.)—I feel 
specially obliged to your correspondent Ina for 
the full and authentic particulars contained in his 
communication, and I beg to say that I shall take 
the liberty of sending a few notes to his signature, 
to be left at Wells Post Office, as a mode of ex- 
plaining the great wish I entertain of discover- 
ing the doctor's parentage: though such notes 
would be uninteresting to the general readers of 
“7.8 @" 

I would suggest the possibility of an error in 
calling John Askew D.D., upon the monument of 


a wife who died 1789, when, according to the 
1823 edition of Graduati Cantabrigienses, he did 
not proceed to his D.D. degree till 1794. 

Mr. Phelps may have printed “ D.D.” for B.D., 
unless the monument were erected the year be- 
fore the doctor’s second marriage, which took 
place in 1795. See Gent.’s Magazine, 1795 : — 

“Dr. John Askew, Rector of North Cadbury, Somer- 
set, to Miss Mary Sunderland, 2nd daughter of the late 
Thomas Sunderland, Esq., of Bigland Hall, Lancaster.” 

She died 1805, and was buried at North Cad- 
bury. 

Ina seems to possess family papers which have 
fully confirmed all the information I have been 
collecting, with no other view than to settle a 
question of genealogy. I shall be glad to com- 
municate to him the result of my future inquiries, 
should success attend the search I am making 
with some expectation and hope. E. W 


Iriverary or Epwarp I. ann IL, ere. (3° S. 
i. 466.) —Referring to your number for June 
14th, 1862, 1 see Mr. Key of Leicester makes 
inquiry for the itineraries of Edward I. and IL, 
stated by the late Mr. Joseph Hunter to have been 
made for the Record Commission. An itinerary 
of Edward II. compiled most carefully by the 
Rey. C. H. Hartshorne, M.A., has been printed 
by the British Archxological Association in vol. i. 
of their Collectanea Archeologica published by 
Longman & Co., and the itinerary of Edward I. 
by the same authority will appear in the forth- 
coming vol, ii. of the same work. 
T. J. Perricrew. 
Onslow Crescent, Brompton. 


Mock Sun (3 §. ii. 505.)—The appear- 
ance of a parhelion, or mock sun, mentioned by 
your correspondent, is not of unusual occurrence. 
In former ages it was considered as a prodigy, 
and many of your readers will recollect the ac- 
count of the appearance of one before the battle 
of Mortimer’s Cross in 1461. It is thus alluded 
to by Shakspeare : — 

“Three glorious suns, each one a perfect sun: 

Not separated by the racking clouds, 

But sever’d in a pale, clear, shining sky. 

See! see! they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vow’d some league inviolable : 

Now are they but one lamp, one light, one sun.” 


Henry VI. Part IIL, Act 11. Se. 1. 


Edward, Earl of March, who there commanded 
the Yorkists, subsequently King Edward LV., in 
consequence of this, assumed as his cognisance or 
badge “ the sun in his splendour” — 

“ Whate’er it bodes, henceforward will I bear, 

Upon my target, three fair shining suns.” 
Henry VI. 

Mortimer’s Cross is in the parish of Kingsland 
and county of Hereford, at no great distance from 
the picturesque ruin of Wigmore Castle, once the 
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abode of the Mortimers, Earls of March. Wig- 
more became subsequently the property of the 
Harleys, Earls of Oxford and Mortimer, and gave 
to them the inferior title of baron. 

OXONIENSIS. 


Name or tHe Royat Famiry or EnGianp 


(3"* S. i. 258.)—I am really much obliged to Mr. | 


CuinTon for quoting a case which furnishes a very 
opportune illustration of my “ notions.” He says: 
“The family [of the Emperor of Austria] can 
only be the House of Austria, or of Lorraine 
Austria.” Mr. Curnton has apparently forgotten 
that this family derives its name of Austria from 
females ! 

Was your correspondent ever distressed in his 
childhood by the puzzling fact, that. Anne of 
Austria was the daughter of the King of Spain ? 
When I was “juvenile and curly,” this most ab- 
surd nomenclature once caused me some hours’ 
fruitless hunting through pedigrees; and to this 
day, it appears to me a title calculated to mislead 
rather than conduct. 

If we pursue Mr. Ciinton’s theory, and apply 
it to other reigning houses, it will be found that 
the Emperor of Austria is not a Romanoff, for he 
descends from Peter the Great through that 
monarch’s eldest daughter, Anna, Duchess of 
Holstein Gottorp. And the King of Portugal is 
not a member of the House of Braganca, but has 
founded a new House of Saxe-Coburg—a re- 
mark which conveys the idea that the elder House 
has become extinct. 

Plantagenet, Mortimer, and Tudor, are names 
which do not belong to the reigning House at all. 
The first is not a surname; the second was an 
assumed name; the last is that of an English 
princess who never came to the throne herself, 
and who married a foreign sovereign — entirely a 
different question, it appears to me, from the title 
of the children of an English sovereign who has 
married a foreign prince. HERMENTRUDE. 

Expest Sons or BARONETS AND THEIR KNIGHT- 
Hoop (3" S, ii. 397.) — There are two articles in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for April and June, 
1847; which may explain why knighthood was 
refused in 1836 to the applicant named. 

ALARIC. 

Toaps 1n Rocks (3" S. i. 889, 478; ii. 55, 97.) 
Besides these words, it is customary to say there 
was a frog in the hole. A hole being found large 
enough to contain a frog or toad in the middle of 
a block of stone has always appeared to me to 
be the first curious half of the doubtful story ; 
the second half, which I never believed, was 
finding the frog or toad in it. Could the state- 
ment have arisen thus? The hollow of the foot 
of a horse is called the “ frog.” The hollow or 
sinking, on one face of a brick, is, in some places 
in England, also called a “frog.” When a hole 


| sleepeth.” 
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or hollow was found in a stone, might not the 
country workman have said, “ There’s a frog in 
| the stone”? Most probably the next person would 
| declare, that “ the stone had been cut and a frog 
| found in the hole,” and so on. Do the geologists 
| consider that it is probable that a hollow of the 
kind would be found in any apparently solid 
block of nature’s make ? Wyatt Parwortn. 


Monument 1n Westminster Aspey (3"¢ S. ii. 
126, 173.)—The one in question, that of Lady 
Eliz. Russel pointing to her finger, is thus re- 
ferred to in a description of the Abbey : — 

“Your guides say, that she died with a prick of her 
finger; but this story has no other foundation than a 
misapprehension of the statuary’s design; for having 
represented her asleep, and pointing with her finger to a 
death’s head under her right foot, it has been supposed, 
by the position of her finger pointing downwards, that 
it was bleeding, and that this had closed her eyes in 
death; though the artist’s design seems rather to allude 
to the composed situation of her mind at the approach 
of death, which she considered only as a profound sleep, 
from which she was again to wake to a joyful resurrection, 
of which the motto under her feet is an evident illustra- 
tion, Dormit, non mortua est: “She is not dead, hut 
The Latin inscription on the scroll beneath, 
only tells that this monument was erected to her memory 
by her afflicted sister Anne.”—London and its Environs 
described, 8vo, 1761, vol. i. p. 59. 

I find also that Ackermann’s History of the 
Abbey, published in 1812, refers to the story as 
“an idle fancy.” The left hand is stated by 
Jaypee to be now broken away. Should not 
some compiler give us a work entitled “ ‘The Tales 
of my Guide” ? We Ee 


Westminster Hatz (2™ S. ix. 463, 513; x. 
58.)— There has been great uncertainty as to the 
correct dimensions of this grand work of archi- 
tecture. The dimensions, 239 feet long, 68 feet 
wide, and 90 feet high, to the ridge, as given, 
from Sir Charles Barry's measurements, in the 
second of the above references, are no doubt cor- 
rect. Many years since, I read of a presumed 
order from William Rufus, directing the size that 
the hall was to be built. It was so peculiarly 
worded that I have always regretted not having 
made a note of it. The following extract coin- 
cides with what I remember of it : — 

“The breadth of Westminster Hall is such as seems 
likely to have been determined by directions transmitted 
from a distance, and in rude times. This breadth is that 
which is still familiarly called in many parts of England 
acre breadth, that is, four perches or poles, of five yards 
and a half each, or twenty-two yards; acre length being 
forty such perches, orthe measure we now call a furlong, 
a word abbreviated for forty long.” —Communicatic n to 
Mr. Smith, p. 259 of his Antig. of Westminster, 4to, 1807. 


Calculating the first of these lengths, we shall 
find that the width of the hall is 4 poles or 66 feet 
(68 actually) wide, and 14} poles, or 238 feet 
4 ins. (239 as above; yet Pugin gives the width 
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as 238 feet, 8ins.) These results are not very ac- 
curate, but we must remember that the walls 
have been repaired at various times. It is in- 
teresting to notice that three and-a-half times the 
width (viz. 68 x 34) gives 238, equal to the length. 

Are the dimensions of any other building notice- 
able for the probable use of the perch, as thus 
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detailed ? The length given by Sir C. Barry are | 


of course exclusive of his addition at the southern 
end of the building. Wyatt Parworrs. 


Mopern WRITER ALLUDED TO BY 
(3" S. ii. 490.) — Doubtless this must be Dante, 
Inferno, canto xvii. 49—51, where he says : — 

“Non altrimenti fan di state i cani, 
Or col ceffo, or col pit, quando son morsi 
O da pulci, o da mosche, o da tafani.” 

In English — 

“ Not otherwise do dogs in summer-time, 

With muzzle now, and now with claw, when fleas, 
Or flies, or gad-flies bite them.” 

I confess that, to my uncritical ear, this humble 
simile does not damage the grand simplicity of 
Dante’s poem; and I suspect it would not be 
impossible to find a parallel for it in Homer. I 


Boreau | 


(4 S. IIL Jan. 10, °63. 





of the cognate letters b and »v, and the similarity of 

u and v would account for veribus, which I agree 

with your correspondent must be corrupt. 
Tuomas E. WrinnincrTon. 


Peerace Forreirep (3° S. iii. 8.) — George 
Nevill, created Duke of Bedford Jan. 5, 1469, 
being ruined by the death and attainder of his 
father, John Nevill, Marquess of Montagu, in 1471, 
and having therefore no means to support his dig- 
nity, was degraded by parliament in 1477. 

Robert Stafford, the heir of the illustrious 
House of Stafford, Dukes of Buckingham, was 


| compelled to surrender the Barony of Stafford, 


“having no part of the inheritance of the said 
Lord Stafford (Henry, only son of the last Duke,) 


nor any other lands or means whatsoever.” See 
| Burke's Extinct Peerage. SF. ¥. 


To “speak By THE Carp” (3" §S. ii. 503.) — 
In an interesting little book in my possession, 


| published in 1797, The History and Antiquities of 


have no copy of Boileau’s works at hand; but the | 


passage may probably be in his Art Poétique. 
C. W. Brxen am. 


‘ 


Vitruvius (2™ §S, 
spondent An Arcuirect be still a reader of your 
periodical, he will find in the first part of the first 


vi. 287.) — If your corre- | 


} 


volume of the J'ransactions of the Royal Institute | 


of British Architects, published in 1836, at p. 120, 
a notice that the MS. of Vitruvius, now in the 


Library of St. John’s College, Oxford, formerly | 


belonged to St. Augustine's Abbey at Canterbury, 

and was written in 1316. Wratt Parworrnu. 
Casumerg, etc. (3 S, ii. 505.) — S. will find 

a full account of the native chronicles of Cashmere 


| The inscription is on two compartments, 


in a paper by Prof. H. H. Wilson, in the fifteenth 


volume of Asiatic Researches. 

Prinsep’s translation of the Lit inscriptions is 
in No. 67 (p. 566) of Journal of Asiatic Society 
(1837). 

Prof. Wilson's rendering of the same occurs in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. 
p- 153. G. Moore. 

Hastings. 

Mixvutivs Fenix (3 S. ii. 445.) — Your cor- 
respondent has directed my attention to Minutius 
Felix, by his conjectural amendment of the text. 
The only edition I possess is printed at Leyden, 
1672, and is, according to Watt, the best. The 
passage in the text quoted stands uberibus, and I 
am inclined to think it more likely to be the true 
reading than turribus. In a note on another pas- 
sage of the Octavius a commentator thus expresses 
himself: —“ Amat Minutius plures voces ejusdem 
significationis copulare.” The easy transposition 


the Incorporated Town and Parishes of Gravesend 
and Milton, in the County of Kent, there is a list of 
the monumental inscriptions in Saint George's 
Church (or Chapel) in Gravesend, as they existed 
in 1727, extracted from Thorpe’s Antiquities, to 
which book I have not the means of referring. 

The following may be worth notice in reference 
to the meaning of the “‘shipman’s card,” as it 
must have been written very near the date of the 
first appearance of Hamlet : — 


“On the south wall, on a monument of black and white 
marble, are the effigies of a man, his wife, five sons, and 
five daughters, and these arms, viz., argent, a bear ram- 
pant, sable, armed and langued, and a canton gules. 
Crest, on a garb prostate, or, a cornish chough, proper. 
On the first is 
only legible James Bere, 1609. On the second these 
verses : — 

“ After much wery sayling, worthie Bere, 

Arryved this quiet port, and harbers here. 

As skilfully in honestie he brought, 

His humaine vessel home, as he was thought 
Equal with any that by card or starr, 

Took out and brought again his barke from far. 
So let him rest in quiet till he hear 

The trumpet sound, when all must rise with Bere. 
And for his fame and honest memorie, 

This is his frail and breef eternity.” 


Does not “card” here evidently refer to the 
compass? The “shipman’s card,” in the Witch's 
speech in Macbeth, may be either a chart with the 


prevalent winds noted on it; or the card of the [| 


mariner’s needle, which having all the points of 
the compass might be said to have every possible 
wind in it. 

[incline to the opinion that Hamlet does not 


refer to the “shipman’s card” at all, but to one of ; 
those “cards or calendars of gentry,” several of | 


which were published in his time. 
J. Henry SuHortnouse. 
Edgbaston. 
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Oxper or St. Joun oF Jerusatem (3° §. iii. 8.) 
This Order is now a part of the Order of Knights 
‘Templars, whose head quarters are at Freemasons’ 
Hall, London. The Grand Master for England 
is William Stuart, Esq., and his deputy, Colonel 
G. A. Vernon. H. Fisuwickx. 

Hazet Eves (2” S. xii. 270, 337; 3°¢S. iii. 18.) | 
Mr. Bucxton has dealt so pleasantly and conclu- 
sively with this subject (2"¢ S, xii. 337), that I 
am somewhat diffident in giving an opinion that 
hazel may be derived from azu/, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, and mean diwe after all. ~-OR. 


Extraorpinary Curistmas Caror (3" §S. iii. | 
6.)—I1t is curious, but true, that I was thinking 
of sending a scrap of acarol similar to the one 
contributed by A. A. I hesitated, on account of 
remembering only two verses, which I thought | 
hardly worth sending. But as the subject has 
been so agreeably opened, I think my two short 
verses may be acceptable, and their insertion will 
at least go to show that the carol, with variations, 
is known in other counties besides Kent. It was 
many years ago that I heard an old man in Staf- 
fordshire sing a Christmas Carol, of which I regret 
to be unable to repeat more than the first two 
verses, which ran thus : — 

“ As I sot on a Sunday bonk (sunny bank) 
A Sunday bonk, a Sunday bonk, 
As I sot on a Sunday bonk, 
Three ships cam sailing by. 
“ And who should be in these three ships, 
In these three ships, in these three ships, 
And who should be in these three ships, | 
But Joseph and his Leady” ( Lady). 

How these ¢iro holy persons could sail in three | 
ships, the carol singer, of course, never thought of 
being called upon to explain. F. C. H. 


| 
| 
“A Briere DescrirTion OF THE WHOLE WORLD” | 
(3 S. ii. 231.) —In_the question put by Luat- | 
LAwe, and in the Editorial answer, mention is | 
made of various editions; amongst others, the | 
5th edition of 1664, and the 9th edition of 1617. | 
I have before me “ The sixt edition,” printed for 
John Marriott, 1624; and I cannot help remark- 
ing how queerly these editions run: the 9th was 
put forth in 1617; the 6th in 1624; and the 5th 
in 1664; apparently a crab-like method. The 
peculiarity, however, may be explained (I wish: it 
would be) by some correspondent conversant with 
the practice of the old printers and publishers. I 
shall be glad to learn what rule obtained as to 
consecutive editions. Sioma-Tav. 
Cape Town, 8. Africa. 
“Sr. Georce ror Encianp” (3" §. ii. 229.)— 
I remember reading, I fancy either in Fuller or 
Peter Heylin, an apology for the English cry of 
“St. George,” on the ground that it was not an 
invocation of a saint; but an appeal to the 
“Tewpyds,” or, Great Husbandman. Can anyone | 
tell me where it was ? 


| nothing.” 


| fessedly but really enlarged and improved. 


Was there not a question in “N. & Q.” some 
time back, about Paul Scarron? I cannot find 
it.* J. Henry Suortuovse. 


Porxiss Famiry (3" §. iii. 8.) —There are per- 
sons of this name claiming such a descent; but 
during the lapse of so many centuries, and the 
humble condition of the family or families in ques- 


| tion, together with the absence of documentary 


proof, such claims may afford subjects for specu- 
lation, but are generally, to use Macbeth’s ex- 
pression, “full of sound and fury, signifying 
’ The name itself is curious; and in such 
a time immemorial pork-loving locality, may have 
been common to numerous families in the same 
sphere of life. A portion of the original cart, in 
which were conveyed to Winchester the remains 
of Rufus, is said, only a few years since— during 
a severe winter—to have been used as fuel. 
Such heir-looms at best, however, are very ques- 
tionable as we all know; and if we were to be- 
lieve that so much attaches to a name, we miglit 


| find many Richmonds in the field, besides nume- 


rous Lords Lovat, Earls Crawford, &c.— quite 
sufhcient to swamp the humbler peerage of mo- 
dern days! SPAL. 
If M. N. consults Sir B. Burke's third series 
of Vicissitudes, p. 8, he will see the following : — 
“In a speech to a Hampshire audience, at the opening 
of a local railway, his lordship (Viscount Palmerston) 
observed, that there was a small estate in the New 
Forest, which had belonged to the lime-burner, Purkis, 


; who picked up the body of Rufus, and carried the royal 


corpse in his humble cart to Winchester, and which had 
come down through an uninterrupted male line of an- 
cestry, to a worthy yeoman of the same name, now resi- 


| dent on the exact same farm, near Stoney Cross, on the 


Ringwood Road, eight miles from Romsey.” 
Sip. Youna. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dictionary of Dates, relating to all Ages and Nations, 


Jor Universal Reference ; comprehending Remarkable Oc- 


currences, Ancient and Modern, &c. By Joseph Haydn. 
Eleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged by Benjamin 
Vincent. (Moxon & Co.) 

He must be a most exacting critic who, with respect 
to a book like this now before us, containing as it does 
some thousands of names and dates, and professing to 
furnish information upon all questions which can arise 
touching the civil, political, military, or religious history, 
the laws, government, arts and sciences of the world 
generally—but of the British Empire more particularly— 
should expect that it would — 

“Spring like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
All perfect and complete.” 
But every reader of the Dictionary of Dates has a right 
to expect that, as the patronage of the public calls for 
new editions, such new editions should be not only pro- 
This right on 
the part of the public has, we are bound to say, been 





L* See 2¢ §. iii, 170, 218; v. 66.) 
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fally recognised and acted upon by Mr. Vincent. Hav- 
ing noted on the fly-leaf of our own copy of the ninth 
edition articles which we had sought for in vain, but 
which we considered ought to have been included in a 
Dictionary of Dates, we have used those articles as tests 
of Mr. Vincent’s improvements and enlargements, and 
we are bout to say that, with two or three trifling ex- 
ceptic omissions are supplied in this new and 
greatly improved edition. Not only is the Dictionary 
itself enlarged, but, which is equally important and valu- 
able, the In full; and wethink Mr. Vin- 
cent has the elerenth edition gone far to realise the 
ct has prof 1 to himself, namely, to * make his 
book 1 1 mere Dictionary of Dates, but a Dated Ency- 
clopedia—a digested summary of the History of the World 
sht down to the very eve of its pul ation.” 
Church; or Rays of Faith, Hope, and 
Lives and Deaths of som Eminent 
Christ lineteenth Century. By the Rev. 
Clissold, M.A. (Rivingtons.) 
ne admirable characteristic of this volume by 
the author of Last Hours of Eminent Christian Men, which 
ommend it to all readers, namely, the C 
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| the doctrine 
: a Practical Guide to the Moc 
1 Rearing Fish. By Francis Frau is. 

(Routledg .) 
rn in the present volume is to 
his readers not only how they may hatch rs of 
fish, but ge they can best bestow their energies, and 
direct their studies and experiments, as a means towards 
increasing the supply of wholesome fish-food: to review 
the various freshwater fish found in Great Britai ad 
point out how those which are most valuable may best 
be distributed, cultivated, and increased; to consider 
what fish it mav be most advisable to acclimatise ; 

indicate how our vast deserts of lak 
h are now iratively valueless, may, 
t I l into mines of we 
ubject is a most important one in many | 
Francis is an enthusiastic writer, 

salders with him, because it is cl 
his enthusiasm a thorough 
which he is treating. 
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e Sonas of Scotland prior to Burns. 
E dited by Robert Chambers. (W. & R. 

Beautifully printed both as regards the wor 
with pleasant literary introduct o each 
volume embodies the whole of the pre- 
Burnsian gs of Scotland that are presentable and 
possess merit. It is meant as historical in its general 
irrangement, and we agree with the editor 
sufficient to satisfy all ordinary in- 
partment of National 
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MAGAztnes.—The old favourites of the Magazine- 


Int 
loving public commence the year well, 
inxiety to retain their hold on the good 
eaders as if there were numerous rivals starting against 
them. Fraser intermingles, as usual, the real and the 
imaginative successfully: papers on “ India,” “ Fe- 


showing as much 
will of their 


most 


AND QUERIES 


[Sr¢ 8. IIL, Jax. 10, 


Naval Architecture,” ballasting the 
clever fictions, “ A First Friendship,” and “ Adrian.” In 
like manner, Blackwood amuses with “ Caxtoniana” and 
“The Chronicles of Carlingford,” and instructs by his 
“ Month’s Visit to the Confederate Head Quarters;” a 
paper on “ Belligerent Rights at Sea,” and a very in- 
teresting article, “ Progress in China,” which details the 
origin of the important expedition about to set forth un- 
der the command of Capt. Sherard Osborne. In Mac- 
millan we have speculative papers, side by side with the 
“ Water Babies ” and “Vincenzo,” and the semi-serious 
articles on “ Whist” and the “History of Almanacks.” 
The Cornhill, again, amuses us with “ Romola,”’ “ The 
Story of Elizabeth,” “The Round-about Papers,” and 
“The Small House at Allington ;” and frightens us with 
a mostjprofessional and illustrated article “ On the Science 
of Garotting and Housebreaking.” Lastly, The Intellec- 
tual Observer, rich in scientific papers suited to lovers of 
science in all its various branches, furnishes a most in- 
teresting paper for general readers in Mr. Shirley Hib- 
i's “ Experiences of Haschisch.” 
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